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Editorial 


the general of “The Mission- 
.Message in Relation’ to the: Non-Christian 

- Réligioris,’’. the Kuling Convention planned 
to ciibiie some of the: questions propounded ‘in connection 
therewith ‘by ‘Commission. IV of the Edinburgh » Conference. 
The Rebellion frtistrated most of their plans, but an answer to 
the question: ‘‘Which elements in the Christian Gospel and 


Appeal. 


' the Christian life have you found to possess the greatest power _ 


of appeal 5 aud which have awakened the greatest opposition . 
was, however, read by Dr.-Darroch. ' This paper is published 
at the request of those who had the privilege of hearing :t, 
who ‘made ‘up in appreciation, what stress of circumstances 
caused them to lack i in number. It must be kept in mind that 
the article is written” from the view-point of Chinese scholars, 
who, while influential, are not the most numerous class. “We 
cannot improve upon the clear lucid treatment given the topic 
by Dr. Darroch ; nevertheless, we desire to add a thought or 
two. - The: truths ‘we seek to pass on are, we believe, more 


comprehensive and vital than those handed down by the 


Chinese Sages ; it is easy to ‘forget, however, that this is: not 
self-evident to: those whose minds are ‘steeped ‘in :China’s 

ancient teachings. - We: desire to lead the-Chinese. to do better 
than the Sages taught, though if there was actual. conformity 
to what they already know, the Chinese would: be: much better 
off than‘ they. are. The’ appeal ‘of the value of Christian 
teaching over against. the teaching of China’s Sages does not, 
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for the Chinese mind, consist so much in the question of origin 


or logic, as in that of the result produced. When the Chinese 
realize that the kind of men Christianity produces cannot be 
secured through dependence on the teaching of the Sages, the 
battle will have been won. But in the meantime we must 
find a natural means of approach to the hearts we desire to 
influence. As one learning a new language will progress 
faster if the new symbols treat of familiar subjects, so, if toa 
certain extent, we are able to meet Chinese thinkers on familiar 
grounds, it will be easier to lead them to understand the 
significance of the new ideas we seek to introduce. One 
weakness of missionaries grows out of the slowness with which 
they pass from under the influence of the mental atmosphere to 
which they have been accustomed—an atmospliere in which 
the main facts of Christianity are psychologically accepted—to 
a realization of the mental atmosphere in which the Chinese 
live. The result is an element of artificiality, which, being 
more or less evident to the Chinese hearer, does not make for 
real progress. ‘To approach thinkers along the lines suggested 
by Dr. Darroch would reduce this element of artificiality 
toa minimum. It is not only acquiescence in our message 
that we desire, but an intelligent spiritual understanding and 
acceptance. | | 

* 

THE article by Mr. Comerford on ‘‘ The Gospel 
and the Chinese Mind’’ is one of an eminently 
practical nature. It discusses problems which 
cannot be eliminated either by ignoring them or by crying 
‘‘Shoo!’’ It deals with the presentation of the Gospel from - 
the view-point of the masses, and in this sense may be taken 
as a complement to the article by Dr. Darroch. We are glad 
to be able to publish the two together. The masses in China 
do not understand much of what they do; they have received 
religious habits from their forefathers which are followed, 
practically, without question. They are apt to be moved more 
by material considerations—a motive which results in ‘‘rice 
Christians,’’ a class which happily is now rapidly on the 
decrease. ‘The ruthless discarding of all family customs does 
not solve the problem, for there are in many cases underlying 
principles which should be conserved. The necessity of modi- 
fying Chinese family customs to fit in with Christian ideas is 
urgent. The atmosphere surrounding the masses of the 


Apprebension 
of the Gospel. 
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Chinese is in some respects similar to the one in which the 
new Testament was written and calls for a simple presentation 
of the central facts of Christianity. Three things might wisely 
be emphasized. First, the personality of Christ. This can be 
presented in a concrete way: any man can understand the 
idea of following a person. ‘Then the relation to our needs of 
Christ’s act of love on the cross can be told in simple terms. 
There are few who fail to grasp the idea of personal kindness 
and generosity; if they also realize their shortcomings this 
appeal would have double force. Again, to those who as 
far as they come into touch with the larger life of mental 
activity are influenced by Confucian ideas, the idea of the 
_ Kingdom of God should appeal. The relation of those iu the 
Kingdom to its founder and ruler is easily understood by 
those who know practically nothing of any but a form of 
monarchical government. We should, in addition, like to 
emphasize Mr. Comerford’s ideas as to inducing Chinese 
Christians to take part in practical Christian service. The 
Chinese already enlisted in the Christian Army need to get to 
work ; they are an undeveloped force of tremendous impor- 
tance. In Chinese religious exercises, each worshipper appears 
to act largely for self; this attitude of mind influences Chinese 
Christians. It is an attitude of mind that must be broken 
through. | 
* 

ee THE personality of those who seek to 
advance the claims of Christ has much to 
do with the practical value of their efforts, and, whether they 
realize it or not, foreigners who are in China for other than 
missionary purposes have much to do with the effectiveness of 
the missionary appeal. Among other things, the relation of the 
missionary to other foreigners residing in the country of his 
labors is discussed in the November issue of the Bzd/e Maga- 
zine under the heading of ‘‘ Missionary Efficiency.’’ A perusal 
of this article, which it is to be hoped will have a wide reading, 
suggests the question, ‘‘In what does missionary efficiency 
consist ?’’ In most quarters the test used is the number an in- 
dividual missionary induces to enter the Church. But such a test 
is manifestly beside the mark. The number led into a new life 
is, it is true, the proof of the efficiency of the whole work, but 
applied as a test to individuals is not conclusive. The efficiency 
of an individual missionary consists in personal influence, a factor 
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which does not at all depend on the kind of work done. - The 
main question is, ‘‘ Are we forces for righteousness ?’’ With this 
in mind we are glad to have a. word from a layman in the article 
on ‘*The Moral Responsibilities of the Foreigner in China.”’ 
This article treats of a subject which is vital to missionaries 
and other residents in China; and it is handled in a virile way. 
It is a fact that the Chinese expect more from a foreigner aud _- 
because of that the foreigner’s influence for good or evil is in- 
creased. All foreigners residing in China are under certain 
obligations towards the people among whom they live. These 
do not grow out of race superiority but are one result of greater 
privileges in the possession of higher ethical ideas and the 
enjoyment of greater material progress. It is easy for 
foreigners residing in China to deteriorate morally, owing 
to the weakening of home restraints; it is easy, also, for 
missionaries—through their desire to win the Chinese—to 
overlook questionable proceedings because they are custom- 
ary. The great contribution to the uplift of the Chinese that 
all foreigners resident in China can make together is that of 
personal integrity. Here is an appeal that all can understand 
and it is a lesson the Chinese need to learn, since with them 
the idea of personal responsibility is weak. ‘here is constant 
need to guard against slackness, for no matter where indulged 
it will make serious inroads on that personal integrity which is 
an indispensable part of the moral equipment of all those who 
would influence for good the Chinese. 

THE article by Dr. Gilbert Reid on ‘‘ Rela- 
tions between Chinese and deals 
with a topic of perennial interest. - The treat- 
ment does not develop as one anticipates and more might have 
been said with profit on the relation of foreigners in general to 
the Chinese ; for all of them need to take this matter to heart. 
Onder present conditious, Chinese and foreigners are getting on 
to a more natural basis of relationship. Both sides now under- 
stand each other better: such understanding is essential to a 
lasting and cordial relationship. Some of the view-points of the 
Westerner are gaining in influence on the Chinese mind, while 
a greater recognition of the character and traits of the Chinese 
is enabling the Westerner to see more clearly and developing in 
him a more genuine appreciation thereof. Each begins to realize 
a need for the other; this is true from a commercial and interna- 


The Problem of 
Adjustment. 
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tional point of view as well as from that of ethics and morals. 
A congenial relationship can only be founded on a basis of 
equality. This is a sexe gua non in diplomatic and commercial 
spheres as well as in missionary work. Confining ourselves to 
the missionary side of it, however, two things stand out as 
necessary for the further improvement of present relations. Itis 
assumed that the missionary must undertake more of the task of 
adjustment than the Chinese. This is but a natural thing to be 
expected from those who claim to be moved by Christian grace. 
The first is the need of constant progress and development on 
the part of the missionary, if he is to meet the conditions 
which are arising as the result of attempts on the part of the 
Chinese to live up to new ideals. To be leaders we must be 
ahead. The second thing we need is what Brooks Adams in 
‘(The New Empire’’ speaks of, in connection with the United 
States and Japan, as ‘‘intellectual flexibility.”” To this 
characteristic he attributes the success of the two countries in 
pulling out of crises. In questions involving personal integ-~ 
rity we must be unshakable, but beyond that must hold 
ourselves ready to vary as circumstances demand. It is fixity 
of general ideas, not firmness in upholding ethical ideas, that 
constitutes a real obstacle to closer relations. We are glad to 
note, however, that these relations—while yet capable of im- 
provement—are much more satisfactory and cordial than they 
were some time since. 

THE task of distinguishing between the 
outward form of expression or the ceremony 
in which religious ideas are embodied and 


Christianity and 
Chinese Religtons. 


the essential principles contained therein is one confronting © 


both Chinese and Christian thinkers. An attempt to deal with 


this problem is seen in the last part of the article on ‘‘ The 


Ideal Missionary.’’ While there is much in the article worth 
attention we have not reproduced it so much to indorse it, as to 
enable our readers to know what the attitude of some Chinese is 
and to point out what seems to us the weakness of its particular 
point of view. The remarks on the relation of Christianity to the 


religions of China arrested our attention. We hope the assump- 


tions contained therein are only the opinions of an individual, 
but fear that others may hold the same ideas and so feel it wise 
to reply briefly. It appears to us that Mr. Suh, in attempting 
to show that Christianity must take the place of one of the 
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religions of China, gets out of his depth. He may not, of 
course, really mean this. To say the least, his acquaintance 
with Christianity and his summary of some of its great doctrines 
appear superficial. We should like in all humility to ask our 
young friend whether the missionaries, who have spent from 
thirty to fifty years in China, do not have a better chance to 
understand its religion and philosophy than young students, 
who at most spend but a few years in a Christian land, have of 
comprehending Christianity ? Weare not quite able to follow 
President Elliot when he says that the great doctrines of 
Christianity are not acceptable to the Oriental mind for he has 
limitations along the lines of actual experience of the Oriental 
mind. We do admit, however, that these doctrines are not 
easily understood by the Oriental. We admit, also with 
contrition, the differences between the various denominations. 
But here again our: young friend has confused the various 
modes of expressing the great doctrines with our belief in them. 
If the author of this article represents any considerable number 
of young Chinese men, then we can only say that they appear 
to have missed the main point of Christianity. It is not merely 
a collection of doctrines; it is a life—a life obtained through 
individual contact with a living person. We admit that 
missionaries might ‘‘adopt or utilize’? what is best in the 
teaching of the Sages, but we cannot admit—what would seem 
to be a logical deduction from the article—that these are equal 
to Christianity. We have a revelation of God, and of man’s 
need and future, together with a method of salvation that goes 
beyond what the Sages taught. That is our justification for 
being in China. We are unable to surrender the belief that 
Christianity is the supreme religion in order that we may preach 
it. Weappreciate the frankness of our young friend and realize 
that the Chinese who accept Christianity lack the sense of the 
** historical significance ” which gives some of these doctrines 
such a hold on us. This will enable the Chinese to change on 
some of the external forms quicker than the Western brethren 
can. Nevertheless, there is something in Christianity that the 
Chinese need and that China’s Sages do not supply. 

IN our Correspondence Departnient there is 
a letter which shows how the China Council 
of American Presbyterians, North, has 
decided to link up officially with the China Continuation 


The Continuation 
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Committee. This was done to increase the efficiency of this 
Committee by making official the position of Presbyterian 


representatives thereon. Another interesting attempt to link 
up with the China Continuation Committee developed in the 
recent ‘meeting of the Kiangsu Provincial Federation Council. 
There are at present eleven of these Provincial Councils in 
existence, some of which are not very active. But among the 
most active is the one in Kiangsu; it is really alive. After 
discussing the relation of the China Continuation Committee 
to the Federation Councils it was decided to recommend to the 
China Continuation Committee, and the other Federation Coun- 
cils, that each Provincial Council have a Chinese representative 
on the China Continuation Committee. It was felt that this 
would allow the China Continuation Committee to take the 
place, for the present at least, of the National Federation Coun- 


cil. It is encouraging to note how events are helping to add 
_to the influence and opportunities of the China Continuation’ 


Committee. The proceedings of their next meeting are awaited 


with interest. 


| THE significant statement from the Lay- 
A Strategic hour. man’s Missionary Movement published in 

the Missionary News Department brings 
forcibly before us the tremendous emphasis that is being laid 


upon the present unparalleled opportunity for the advancement 


of Christianity both at home and abroad. ‘That the forces of 
Christianity, in spite of the effect of modifications in the theologi- 
cal view-point, are alive and in earnest is evident; that a strategic 


hour is upon us is realized by all. With the attempt to enlist 


more supporters for the missionary enterprise is seen increased 
activity to win the non-Christian elements at home. There is 
inspiration in the thought of a combined effort by all Protestant 
Christians to reach all those yet outside the pale of the Christian 
life. Onthe mission field there is needed just such a widespread 
co-ordination of forces and co-operation of denominational units. 


_ For the future the Missions need to combine for the accomplish- 


ment of a greater task than any can do by themselves. The 


various departments of mission work, too, need to be fitted into. 


one another more than at present. Educational, medical, and 
evangelistic agencies should act together so that the maximum 
impression may be made out of such resources as are available. 
For such united action the call was never more urgent. 
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The Sanctuary 


‘“* The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” ~ 


St. James 


‘* For where two or three are islam logether in my Name, there am 
lin the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew xviii: 20. 


‘**When the work of is 
finished in this trembling Europe ; 
when the storm of revolution has 
destroyed all that God wills to perish; 
when the reckless hands that have 


done this deadly deed have them- 


selves perished beneath the ruin they 


have wrought, then will be the time 


to clean out the foundations of the 
Temple, and to rebuild its walls, that 
it may be the blessing of the coming 
age. This day of great things de- 
pends upon you, young men. It is to 
you that the world will look. How 


will you dig those foundations in 


which the next century is to find 
safety? Oh beware, I beseech you, 
that you do not pave the way for more 
earthquakes, fresh ruin! lWLearn wis- 
dom from the toil, the tears, the 
blood of your forefathers. Would to 
God that you may realize that the 
foundations of human society are 
sacred, and that it is not enough to 
insure the solid greatness of future 
generations, that you cast in your 


_ offering of gold, or birth, or progress, 


or even glory and genius. There is 
but ove Corner Stone—‘ Hic est lapis.’ 

All who have ever sought to build 
save on That Stone were swept away 
before the first storm-blast; there is 
nought that can stand save It. 

Turn to history. Whosoever has 
sought glory save through Him has 


only succeeded in letting loose the 
deadly spirit of battle strife upon the | 
world. 

Whosoever has sought to make 
wealth apart from Him has only 
succeeded in brutalizing men, by 
turning immortal souls into a tor- 
tured, frenzied machine, toiling, blas- 
pheming in its darkuess, 

Whosoever has sought science with. 
out Him has been engulfed in the 
quicksands of false reasoning: and 
vain criticism. 

Whosoever has clutched at power 
without Him has been plunged 
amidst bloody revolutionary victories; 
and whosoever has sought liberty 
without him has waked up, throttled 
by a military force which, while load- 
ing him with fetters, has derisively 
asserted ‘I am Liberty !’ 

And all this because He of Whom I 


speak was wanting! My friends, it 


is He Whom above all we need to 
know, Whose Eternal Name must be 
graven on the foundations of our 
future edifice. All that has been 
great in the past was built upon that 
Divine Name; and our present dan- 
gers and trials draw us to It more 
than ever. Would that I had Lacor- 
daire’s power to press it upon you :— 
‘It is the name of Jesus Christ ’.” 


HENRI PERREVOR. 
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Contributed Articles 


Which elements in the Christian Gospel and the Christian 
life have you found to possess the greatest power of ap- 
peal and which have awakened the greatest opposition ? * 


An answer by 


JOHN DARROCH, LITT. D. 
| T HE form of this question necessitates that the answer 


shall be based on one’s experience in preaching the 
Gospel: theorizing is ruled out of court. I am to tell 
what I ‘‘have found” in the course of my life work 
not ‘‘what I think’’ on this vital subject even though, by 
some happy chance, my ideas might prove to be interesting. 

I am addressing an audience of which every individual 
has had experience in presenting the claims of Christ to the 
heathen and many of whom have had a wider and more varied 
experience than I myself. It seems to me, therefore, better that 
my paper should be short rather than exhaustive, and that others 
should be given an opportunity of expounding their views on this 
important topic. In that way Conference will be able to hear 
the wisdom of the many and not merely the opinions of one. 

First we must note ¢hat there 1s difficulty in finding 
a point of contact between the Gospel and the heathen to 
whom you make your appeal. When a missionary first 
tells the Gospel to a non-Christian he is usually in im- 
petuous haste to get at the heart of his subject. He yearns 
to say ‘* Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the Gospel, 
how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; 
and that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures.’’ In comparison with this pro- 
found and glorious truth nothing else seems worth expending 
breath on. The relation of the missionary to his audience 
precludes the possibility of his thinking or speaking on any 
other subject. Subconsciously his mind is thinking ‘‘this man 
into whose eyes I am looking is an immortal soul. He is 


* An address delivered before the Kuling Conference and published by 
request. 


-Notr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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‘without Christ now and has no hope for eternity. If he could 


be persuaded to believe the good news and put his trust in 
God’s only begotten son he would be born again by the 
operation of the divine Spirit. A good work would be begun 
in him which would be continued till the day of Christ. This 
may be his only opportunity. Eternal life and destiny hang 
on the issues of this fateful moment.’’ And so every nerve is 
strained and eagerly and patiently the missionary seeks to tell 
the old, old story of the cross. 

The result is frequently disappointing. ‘The truths that 
seem to the ardent evangelist so momentous are, to the heathen 
auditor, incomprehensible. He is not antagonistic ; he is only 
indifferent. He is amazed, perhaps amused, at the vehemence 


of the preacher. The missionary wants to save his soul, but he 


only wants to kuow whither the sun rises in the same quarter 
in Europe as it does in China : whether the grass is of the same 
colour, and how many cash will be required to buy a bushel of 
rice in the foreiguer’s honourable country. 

However deplorable the result of this first essay may be, 
God has, doubtless, a lesson to teach us by its failure. The 
redemption of humanity is God’s greatest work. If we are 
workers together with him we must learn to what a stupendous 
task we have put our hands and how utterly inadequate is our 
own wisdom or power to make us sufficient for this ministry. 

Jehovah was in no hurry to begin the work of redemption. 
After the promise was given that the seed of the woman would 
bruise the serpent’s head milleniums elapsed before God sent 
forth his son born of a woman, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons. There must have been a ‘‘needs be’’ for 
the long preparation of the race before it was possible for the 
Word to become flesh and tabernacle amongst us. May it not 
be that the individual recapitulates, in some measure, the 
history of the species and that for him, too, a certain prepara- 
tion is necessary before he can receive the truth in the love of 
it and be saved ? 

Here, then, I note the first element of the Gospel which has 
in it a power of appeal to the heathen mind ;— Zhe Scripture 
statement of the being and power of 7s harmony the 
revelation of God in nature. | 

Being accustomed to refer to the Scriptures as an ultimate 
ground of appeal the evangelist in a non-Christian land has lost 
his bearings whien he finds that these sacred books have, in the | 
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eyes of the heathen, no authoritative sanction whatever. He 


is tempted to wish that God had written in letters of light across 


the sky ‘‘ There is. no God but one, and Jesus Christ is his only 
begotten son.’? But a little reflexion will show that such a 
sentence written in the heavens would be of less than no help 
to him. For there is no universal language in which the 
words might be inscribed and if they were traced in any script 
known to man there would soon arise a scientist who would 
show that the phenomenon must have been in the sky zons 
before there were men on the earth to read it. As the sign 
existed before language was evolved it would be argued that 
men first read their own thoughts into the coruscations in the 
clouds and then adopted the curves and angles formed by the 


trail of light to be phonetic symbols to represent in oral 


language the ideas which they had already attached to the 
sign in the sky. 

But as one ponders the problem it becomes clear that God 
has verily written the proof of his existence in the heavens, not 
in man’s imperfect alphabet, but in flaming suns and circling 
systems. Kant said ‘‘ Two things fill me with awe: the starry 
heavens above and the moral law in the heart of man.’’ These 
are surely God’s two witnesses standing forever before the Lord 
of the whole earth. They constitute a revelation, the one 
objective, the other subjective, whose authority is equal with, 
as their existence was anterior to, the inspired word. 

The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge. There is no speech nor language ; 
their voice cannot be heard. Their line is gone out through all the 
earth, and their words to the end of the world. In them hath he set 


a tabernacle for the sun which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber and rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course. His 


going forth is from the end of the heaven and his circuit unto the 


ends of it and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 

The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul: the testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. The precepts 
of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart. ‘The commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. ‘he fear of the Lord is 
clean, enduring for ever: the judgments of the Lord are true and 

For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all — 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men who hinder the truth 
in unrighteousness. Because that which may be known of God is 
manifest in them: for God manifested it unto them. For the 
Invisible things of him since the creation of the world are 
Clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are made, 
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even his everlasting power and divinity ; that they may be without 
excuse: because that knowing God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither gave thanks ; but became vain in their reasonings, and their 
senseless heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise 
they became fools and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
for the likeness of an image of corruptible man and of birds and 
four-footed beasts and creeping things. | 

That the Chinese have read the lesson of the stars and are. 
indeed ‘‘ without excuse’’ could be proved by numerous quo- 
tations from the classics and from the proverbs everywhere 
current and understood of the common people. I offer only 
one quotation from the classics: ‘*'The Master said, Does 
heaven speak? The four seasons revolve and all things are 
produced: does heaven speak?”” (KW HK. 
MEBK 


The inference is that ‘‘heaven’s’’ eterual power and 
divinity are so clearly seen from the course of nature that there 
is no need of speech or language to set it forth. 

Proverbs on the same subject are so common that I will 
not quote any. Everyone knows how readily every class of 
Chinese will acquiesce in any statement about the peatnete or 


goodness of heaven. 


But it may be objected, the heathen do not really aia the 
book of nature. They are,asa rule, as ignorant of its teaching 
as is the man in the street of the contents of the inspired 
word. ‘The answer to this is: The national consciousness is 
not ignorant of God. The people regarded as a unit, with 
continuity unbroken through many centuries, have had the certi- 
tude of His everlasting power and divinity borne in upon them, 
though many individuals are still in gross darkness. No two 


men see with the same eye or apprehend with the same mind, 


and not even the great sage himself knew as much of the spiritual 
meaning of nature’s message as does the humblest Christian. 
When God spoke from heaven saying ‘‘I have glorified my 
name,’’ the people who stood by said that it thundered. To 
Jesus the voice was articulate ; to the multitude it was a noise. 
So the music of the spheres is forever thundering in the ears of 
the heathen, but to them it is a confused noise rather than an 
intelligible language. It is the Christian’s task to interpret 
nature’s testimony to men. 

The second element of the Gospel message in which I have 
found a powerful appeal to the Chinese is that we preach 
‘Can everlasting Gospel.’ The Chinese when he becomes a 


‘ 
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Christian can say as did the Jew: ‘‘/ worship the God of my 


Fathers.’ 


The question whether it is wise to quote the classics when 
preaching and to advance the claim that the God we urge our 
hearers to believe in is one with the Deity worshipped in 
ancient times in China, is one that has at times-been debated 
by missionaries with considerable heat. I propose, at this 


time, simply to state several instances in which the sayings of 


the sages have powerfully reinforced the appeal of the Gospel, 
aud then to leave the reader to make his own deductions. 

It is now several years since it was my duty to preach the 
Gospel daily, and the class of scholars with whom one had 
sometimes in those days the happiness of discussing the merits 
of the teaching of Jesus is, I fear, rapidly passing away. A 
pathetic interest attaches to these old-fashioned Confucianists, 
soon, alas, to be as extinct as the last of the Mohicans. Finished 
gentlemen they were and upright and honest according to their 
lights, even though the intensity of their convictious on one 
subject made them insensible to the justice of arguments 
advanced on any other. To argue with them that Confucius 
was wrong in some of his statements was like asserting that the 
light of the sun was dark. The proposition was a contradiction 
iu terms and unworthy of arguinent. Did you prove that 
Confucius was ignorant of both theology and science? They 


replied lightly that their Master did not profess to teach those 


subjectsx—f— A HE GL WH, implying that he taught some- 


thing much higher. And so to-day the doctrines most firmly 


held by these old literati are crumbling to ashes in their hands. 
But yesterday their Master might have stood against the world, 
now none so poor as to do him reverence. What caused the idol 


to fall from its pedestal? This :—the literati began to ask 


themselves ‘‘ What did our Master really teach?’’ To this 
question there is only one possible answer—Cov/fuctus taught the 
sctence of government. And judged by modern constitutional, 
not to say, republican standards, he failed nowhere more utterly 
and absolutely than in this his own chosen domain. But this is 


_adigression. (1) The first instance I offer you of the value of | 


the classics as a confirmation, to the Chinese mind, of the truth 
of Christianity is this. I had been in China about one year 
and was learning a good deal of Chinese from the scholars -. 
in the primary school of the station to which I was then 
designated. One day a bright lad of about ten years old rushed 
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into my room with his book open and said ‘‘ Teacher, this 
book speaks of God too.” It was the Great Learning he was 
studying, and he had come to the passage which reads: ‘‘ Before 
the Yin dynasty had lost the hearts of the people they were 

For the first time it dawned on the boy’s mind that the 
Gospel was not something brought by the foreigner from beyond 
the sea but that it stretched back through a dim antiquity to 
the God of his Fathers. That lad is now a successful business 
man and an earnest Christian. 

(2) Many years ago the Foreign Christian Mission, with 
great difficulty, secured premises in the city of Luh-hoh, sixty 
f¢ from Nanking. A day school was opened and, to conciliate 
the people, a local man was engaged as teadher. He was an 
old Confucianist with a good reputation, but entirely ignorant of 
the Gospel. Although not a Christian he incurred much obloquy 
by teaching in the foreigners’ school. Perhaps from motives of 
self-defence he read eagerly such Christian books as he was 
provided with. It is more than twenty years ago, but I have 
still a vivid recollection of the old man’s joy when he discovered 
that the Deity worshipped by the Christians was the God of his 
Fathers. He prepared a number of slips of edoured paper and 
wrote, in the ornamental style dear to the heart ofthe orthodox 
Confucianist, almost every passage in the four books and the 
five classics which referred to Shang-ti ( #). With these he 
decorated the walls of the school and used them as texts from 
which to preach to the many scholars who, out of curiosity, 
visited the first foreign school in that district. Whether that 
old teacher ever became a Christian I do not know, but fora 
time he was a powerful evangelist opening and alleging that 
this God was indeed He to whom i in ancient titnes the lyre of 
Chinese bards was strung. 

(3) When I read the Book of Odes I had as my preceptor 
one of the finest Christians it has ever been my lot to meet. He 
has gone to his reward these many years, but he left a fragrant 
memory as a scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian. We had 
many delightful talks about the poems in the book and the 
ingenious. expositions of the learned commentators attached 
thereto. When we reached the last page my old friend said to 
me, with a laugh: ‘‘I must confess, teacher, that I commenced 
to read this book with great trepidation.’’ I was surprised and 
enquired why. ‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘* before I became a Christian 
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I had a reputation as an expert in geomancy tty ya). I drew my 
‘inspiration from the Book of Odes and since I became a 
Christian have never dared to read the book lest my faith should 
be shaken. Now, I see that the book teaches nothing about 
geomancy: we read our own notions into the text. Asa matter 
of fact I have learned much about God from thé re-perusal of 
the book and thank you for asking me to read it with you.’’ — 
(4) In 1898 I went on an extended evangelistic journey 
in the north of Anhwei. There were in those days few mission 


stations in that province north of the Yangtse and none at all 


north of the Hwai. The people of this district had then an 
evil reputation and the colporteur and I had several threatening 
experiences. We reached the city of Fengyangfu and were 
speaking to a quiet but curious crowd on one of the main 
streets when a scholarly-looking man drew near and joined the 
throng.. He seemed to be well known and the people drew 
back and allowed him to come well to the front. I asked him 
to buy a Gospel and learn the truth about the heavenly doctrine, 
but he declined saying : ‘‘ My mother ordered me to buy this 
grain (he was leading a donkey with a small bag of grain on 
its back) and I must go home with it.’ I learned later that he 
was not only a scholar but was renowned as a filial son and 
therefore held in double honour in a district where both scholars 


and filial sons were scarce. ‘The crowd appealed to this man 


to tell them whether the things we preached were true and so 
he entered the lists saying to me, courteously : ‘“‘ You come to 
preach about Jesus, but we are Confucius’ scholars (FL $+ # #) 
and do not want your doctrine.’’ I replied: “I have just been 
telling these gentlemen that our God is omniscient and almighty 
( Be He Bl SE Pe A HE) and that there was much Confucius did 
not know and many things he could not do. It is all right 
to honour the sages, but worshipping God is a totally different 
matter.’ 

“Oh, indeed!’’ he said, with an incredulous smile, 
‘What were the things Confucius could not do?’’ I re- 
plied: ‘*I am not familiar with your books but I have heard 
that Confucius once said ‘I am not able to cultivate virtue, 


to expound my teaching: when I learn of righteousness I am © 


not able to act on it nor am I able to turn from the un- 
righteous thing. This is my sorrow’ ZAR 
Bl HHH). These were the things 


Confucius was not able to do.’’ ‘‘QOh,’’ he said hastily, ‘‘ these 
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are mere polite phrases (jf @E) ; what did Confucius not know ?”? 
I replied: ‘‘Is it not recorded somewhere that a certain man 
asked the meaning of the yearly sacrifice. The Master said ‘] 
don’t know. He who knew its meaning would govern the 
Empire as easily as counting his fingers,’ and he held up his 
hand AK FH 


H in HK WF HH); that was one of the things Confucius 
did not know.’? The crowd was now listening intently and 


my friend answered eagerly: ‘‘ Ah, foreign teacher, you are 
making a mistake. The book indeed has it that the Master 

_ said he did not know but that was not because he really did not 
know but because the man who asked the question was not 
capable of appreciating the answer which involved an exposition 
of the profound mystery of the yearly sacrifice. ” 

I said: ‘‘I cannot accept that. I remember that Confucius 
once said to T'ze Lu, ‘Hwei, come here and I will teach you 
the way of knowledge. If you know a thing say you know it. 
If you do not know it say you do not know it. This is 
knowledge.’ SoCoufucius taught his disciples, surely he acted 
on the same principle himself.’’ My opponent steadily main- 
tained his position and as the interpretation he was giving was 
the traditional one the crowd was with him and I had to change 
my frontal attack for a flank movement. I said: ‘‘ Well, if 
Confucius knew the meaning of the yearly sacrifice he certainly 
did not transmit his knowledge, and you, sir, do not know its 
meaning.’’ ‘No,’ hesaid, “that is true. I do not know its 
meaning. Do you?’’ Ireplied: ‘*‘Surely Ido. Why else 
should I come forth to preach the heavenly doctrine if I did not 
know the meaning of the sacrifice.’’ ‘‘ Well, ’’ he said, ‘‘what 
is it?’’ ‘Why would not Confucius tell the man who asked 
him?’’ Ireplied. ‘Oh, ’’ he said, ‘‘I told you before that 
man was not capable of appreciating the answer to such 
a question. For this reason Confucius would not tell him.” 
‘“Then,’’ I said, “how do I know that you are capable of 
appreciating the answer if I should tell it to you?’’ The 
crowd laughed at this and my friend was a little annoyed but 
he said ‘‘ Try me and see whether I can appreciate it.’’ ‘‘ No,”’ 
I said, ‘‘to mount high you begin low ; to go to a distant place 
you begin from the point-that is near. Repentance and belief : 
of the Gospel are ‘the: sarting points for the high and the ‘ 
distant. Buy a Gospel and begin at the beginning, you will a: 


come to the meaning of the sacrifice by and by.”’ He did not tl 
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buy the Gospel but he left an attentive crowd when he went 
away and I was thankful that I had ploughed with his 
heifer and so was able to read his riddle. | 
It is necessary to say though, that however encouraging 
it may be for a Chinese to realize that the God of the New 
Testament is He whom his Fathers ignorantly worshipped we 
must not suppose that the battle is lost and won when this much 
-isgained. All that may be learned of God from the Chinese 
classics is but the vestibule to the temple of truth. Beyond 
this is the temple itself, the holy place and the most holy. The 
thought connoted by the words ‘the holiness of God”’ is one 
that never glimmered in the consciousness of even the wisest 
of the sages. Such words as ‘As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God. When shall I come and 
appear before God’? are as high above the best of the Odes as 
the heavens are high above the earth and as the thoughts of 
God transcend the mind of man. 7 | 
The third element in the Gospel which mightily appeals 


to the Chinese in these days is the appeal it makes to 


patriotism. 

We have often told our hearers that the welfare of the 
nation is bound up with the acceptance or rejection of the 
message of the Gospel. We have pointed out that the only 
prosperous nations on earth are those that are Christian, and we 
have proudly claimed that the more Christian a nation is the 
ereater is its prosperity. We have shewed from Scripture that 
the Jews rejected Christ, crying out: ‘‘ His blood be on us and 
on our children,’’ and in forty years from that date the nation 


was destroyed. 


‘Tt shall come to pass if thou shalt hearken diligently unto 
the voice of the Lord thy God, to observe to do all his command- 
ments which I command thee this day, that the Lord thy God will 
set thee on high above all the nations of the earth ; and all these 
blessings shall come upon thee and overtake thee, if thou shalt 
hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God. Blessed shalt thou 
be in the city and blessed shalt thou be in the field. Blessed shall 
be the fruit of thy body and the fruit of thy ground, and the fruit 
of thy cattle, the increase of thy kine and the young of thy flock. 
Blessed shall be thy basket and thy kneading-trough. Blessed 
shalt thou be when thou comest in and blessed shalt thou be when 
thou goest out. The Lord shall cause thine enemies that rise up 
against thee to be smitten before thee : they shall come out against 
thee one way aud shall flee before thee seven ways. The Lord 
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shall command his blessing upon thee in thy barns and in all that 
thou puttest thine hand unto: and he shall bless thee in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’’ 


This we have declared is the law of the survival and 
ptosperity of nations and these dogmas have been eagerly 
accepted by our Chinese converts; they have also, to a large 
ineasure, won the assent of non-Christian young China. The 
word ‘‘heathen’’ is a synonym for all that is backward and 
uncivilized. The young scholars blush to think that their 
parents worship gaudy pictures or idols made of mud and call 
them gods, and so sometimes the idols in the temples have been 
surreptitiously destroyed by students from the government 
schools. | 

And then we have had that extraordinary circumstance 
when the heathen government of this great nation sent, in its 
perplexity, a request to Christians everywhere to pray for 
China. Surely this was the most significant event in the 
history of the Christian church since Luther nailed his theses 
to the church door at Wittenberg. 

But the assertion that Cliristianity and prosperity are 
indissolubly bound up together is vehemently contradicted by 
two classes whose opinions are entitled to respectful cousidera- 
tion. | 

Many young Chinese, learned in all the wisdom of our 
liniversities, scout the idea that Christendom is prosperous 
because of its faith im Clirist. ‘‘ Science,’ they say, ‘‘ not faith, 
has made you rich.’’ ‘They will hardly admit that in ethics 
the East has anything to learn from the West. They honestly 
believe that the teaching of the sages contains sufficient moral 


dynamics to regenerate the nation, and hope to see China a 


socialistic rather than a Christian state. | | | 
Tlie second class are Cliristian teachers who believe that 
we misread Scripture wlien we apply to Christian countries bless 
ings promised in the Old Testament to Israel. These brethren 
conteud that earthly prosperity was the reward promised in the 
old disperisation to the Jews: to the Christian ‘It hath been 
granted on behalf of Christ not only to believe but also to 
suffer for his sake.’’ T’hus adversity and not prosperity is the 
proof of God’s favour in this present evil world. Our reply to 
our Cliinese critics is this :—What China lacks at this critical 
junctute in her history is men of unbending rectitude. Not 
only so but we might well go further and say what India aud 
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what Japan and what every heathen country lacks most is just 


the kind of men that Christianity produces. For milleniums 


Confucianism has had free course and been glorified in China 
and the result has been the moral bankruptcy of the governing 
classes. Never again will Confucius dominate the intellect of 
China as in the past. The choice henceforth is not between 
Christianity and Confucianism as rival religious systems : it is 
between Christianity and no religion at all. 

To those who object to Old Testament promises hie 
appropriated to New Testament believers we reply: It is true 
those promises of earthly prosperity were made to the Jews but 
the prosperity promised was.not to be brought about by 
haphazard, luck or magic, operating in favour of one people 
and against all others. In the universe are great natural laws 


’ which man can neither alter nor modify. He can put himself 


in alignment with the forces governed by these laws and use 
their energy for his own ends, but he cannot in the least degree 
thwart or delay their operation. So in the sphere of morals, 
great forces operate as irresistibly and as unceasingly as in the 
domain of physics. Obey these laws and you are borne upward 
by their mighty swell; disobey them and you are engulphed. 
Moses found Israel a nation of slaves. Their backs were 


scored with the task-master’s lash and their spirits so cowed 


and broken that they were willing to sell themselves body and 
soul for the leeks and the onions and garlic of Egypt. He set 
them on the high road towards becoming a nation of poets and 
prophets so that every tongue and people and nation under 
heaven desiring to approach the most high God go to the 
writings of the Hebrews for language wherewith to clothe 
their thoughts appropriately. The open secret whereby this 
miracle was accom plished is writ large on many a page of 
— ‘Tis found in such words as 


- Righteousness and judgement are the foundation of thy throne. 


Mercy and truth go before thy face. 
He shall judge thy people with righteousness and thy poor 
with judgement. He shall break in pieces the oppressor and save 


the children of the needy. 


The great law-giver, with one hand, gave his people just | 
laws and righteous statutes and with the other a true and pure 
religion. Any nation, be it Jew, Pagan or Christian, that 
accepts and acts on the principles and laws laid down in the 
Scripture will enjoy prosperity: ‘‘the nation that will not 
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hearken to obey these laws, that nation shall perish.’’ ‘There- 
fore we are abundantly justified in telling the Chinese that the 
welfare and prosperity of their country is bound up with its 
acceptance or rejection of the Gospel. 

Reason itself points out that, in the long run of years, the 
moral standard of a city or a nation is the grand secret of its 
prosperity ..... the sinews of a nation’s strength are truthful- 
ness, honesty, sobriety, purity, temperance, economy, diligence, 
brotherly kindness, charity among its inhabitants and consequently 
good credit among mankind. And will any man say there is a 
surer way of producing these characteristics in a people than by 
encouraging and fostering and spreading and teaching pure 
scriptural Christianity ?—Charge of Rt. Rev. Bishop of Liverpool. 
Quoted from Faber's A/ind of Meuncius. 


The appeal of the Gospel toman’s need of forgiveness. 

It is the glory of the Gospel that it offers man full, free, and 
instant forgiveness of sins. ‘The great fore-runner came preach- 
ing in the wilderness and crying: ‘‘ Repent for the Kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.’? When Jesus himself began to preach he 
took up the burden of the Baptist’s message and cried saying: 
**Repent ye and believe the Gospel.’ 

‘‘ Forgiveness of sins’’—this is the Gospel. Everything 
else that is promised in the evangel—peace on earth, communion 
with God, life everlasting—is contingent on and subsidiary to 
this. This and nothing else is the Gospel. We may preach 
up and down the whole gamut of ethics and reformation but 
until we have proclaimed in the plainest language a saviour tor 
sin-sick souls we have not begun to preach the Gospel. 

It has been my experience that the sense of sin in the 
average heathen is so blunt that the good news of God’s free 
forgiveness for sin awakens but little response in his heart. 
There is nothing astonishing in this: indeed, it would be 
astonishing were it otherwise. | 

We know nothing in this world .but by comparison and 
contrast. When we see the Lord high and lifted up, his train 
filling the temple, then we realize that we ourselves are un- 
clean.. The heathen were amazed when, during the revival 
that swept over China some two years ago, they heard men 
and women confessing sins that torture would not have induced 


them to discover. Being strangers to the knowledge of God 


and the power of the Holy Spirit they were unable to conceive 
of the loathing of sin shown by these conscience-stricken 
Christians. 
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Our Lord never preached to the heathen. Those whom 
he called upon to repent had already been to school under the 
Jaw and had learned the exceeding bitterness of sin. St. Paul 
has left us two specimen sermons to the heathen, one 
preached at Lystra, the other at Athens. In neither of them 
does he emphasize the sins of. his hearers nor press upon them 
the Gospel’s gracious offer of pardon. What then? Shall we 
change our mode of address and learn to preach something that 
will appeal more readily to the minds of our hearers? Nay 
verily. There is nothing else worth preaching. The disease 
is there though the patient may not be conscious of the pain. 
It is ours to awaken the conscience and to announce the good 
news that ‘*The vilest offender who truly believes, that 
moment, from Jesus, a pardon receives.’’ 

The attraction of the cross of Jesus. 

Our Master promised his disciples ‘‘I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me. ”” ‘There is life for 
a look at the crucified one, but men will not look unless they 
are conscious of the need of salvation ; a consciousness slow to 
awake in the heart of a heathen. ‘This is the supreme object of 
our preaching. ‘We have not learned our trade well until we 
can ‘*so speak ’’ that they who hear us will be attracted to our 
Master. 

I was once preaching on the street of a little village. At 
the close of the address I overheard a countryman say to his 
neighbour 48 wh ik fit BE FE AE (Like enough 
there was something remarkable about this Jesus). Yes 
indeed, there was much that was remarkable about him and I 
felt that since one man had got that impression the day’s work 
had not been utterly unfruitful. 7 

A nuinber of years ago I was living in a city in which 
there were, at that time, no Christians, A lady missionary 
living with us wanted a teacher, but no scholar in the district 
would condescend to enter the service of the foreigner. At 
length, driven by hard necessity, a young student, known to 
be a rake, sought and obtained the position. He was very 
suspicious and each morning before he settled down to the 
morning’s work carefully scrutinized the study to see that there 
were no concealed man-traps under any of the seats. Gradually 
this fear wore off and he even began to show a little interest in 
the Gospel, the sentences of which he was re-reading with 
monotonous frequency for the lady student’s benefit. He 
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began to anticipate the turning of the leaf of the book being 
eager to see what was on the other side. When reading the 
story of the crucifixion the tears rolled down his cheeks and 
the lesson had to be abandoned for that day. He explained 
his emotion saying: ‘* When I came here a month ago I was 
quite sure we Chinese were more moral than you foreigners. 
[This was pretty good from a man who, though quite young, 
was described by his friends as #@ FE | ff, ‘no evil he did not 
do.’] Now I know that you foreigners are better than we 
Chinese, but we are better than those wretched Jews. Why, if 
they did not want to believe in Jesus, should they go and 
crucify him? It was abominable.’’ It was shown him that 
there was a ‘‘needs be’’ that Jesus must suffer; and the day 
came when he not only believed in Jesus but also suffered 
for his sake, but, as a certain writer says, ‘‘that is another 
story.’’ I only wish to illustrate that the story of the Gospel 
has in itself the power to attract even those whom we should 
consider very unlikely to respond to its pathos. 
‘* For Oh, my Master is so fair, 
His smile so sweet to banished men, 


That they who meet him unaware, 
Can never rest on earth again.’’ 


The Gospel and the Chinese Mind 


W. E. COMERFORD. 


T will be convenient to group the questions suggested 
by this subject under the two heads of (1) The Message 
and (2) The Messenger. First then 


(1) THE MESSAGE WE HAVE TO PREACH. 


I suppose we all have a certain body of doctrine which we 
have won for ourselves and therefore hold to be trne. In most 
cases we preach these doctrines in the form in which they 
present themselves to our minds. But no two of us are exactly 
alike in the views we hold. What is true of the history of 
doctrine is true also of individuals. As we trace the develop- 
ment of the different doctrines that have come down to us we 
see how large a part differences of nationality, training, and 
temperament, have played in the great controversies that have 
taken place in the past. Augustine and Pelagius, for example, » 
were both good and able men, yet they reached quite opposite 
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conclusions about the nature of man and his approach to God. 
We believe that the theologians of the schools of Antioch, 
Africa, and Rome, were all actuated by loyalty to truth, yet 
the whole atmosphere of each of these schools was different 
from the others. 

Again we find the same differencés between different gener- 
ations of men. As when men of a later age under the 
dominance of a great name put forth, as Augustinian, doctrines 
which wete really contrary to the teaching of Augustine. Or 
when a modern Lutheran divine writes a book entitled :—‘‘ The 
Communion of the Christian with God: A discussion in 
- agreement with Luther,’’ and in the book reaches conclusions 
_ that are enough to make Luther turn in his grave. If we take 
the history of such a doctrine as the doctrine of the Atonement 
we find in its progress the reflection of the developing ethics 
of the different ages of the Church. And what is true of the 
past is true also of the present. The differences between the 


various denominations at home represent something more than _ 


differences of polity and doctrine. They are expressions of 
different types of Christian experience and personality. The 
Presbyterian represents one type, the Methodist another, the 
Baptist or Congregationalist another, and the High Anglican 
or Roman Catholic still another. Speaking for the clerical 
brethren I venture to say that we are all indebted—perhaps 
to a greater extent than we are aware—to the influence of 
one or more of our theological teachers for our present out- 
look. In fact, each of our theological colleges at home has a 
tradition of its own the effect of which is seen and is easily 
recognized in its alumni. 

These radical differences which exist between individuals 
and small communities are not nearly so wide as those which 
exist between different nations; and between different races of 
men the differences are still wider. Therefore it would surely 
be a grievous etror if we, who are men of an alien race, were 
to give to the Chinese without discrimination the doctrines we 
hold zz the form in which we have received them. I am not 
suggesting that we believe anything that is untrue. What I 


mean is that the doctrines we hold are attempts to express in 


systematic form the way in which Christianity has worked itself 
out in our Western experience. These doctrines are true for 
us and in their essence they may be true universally, but the 
form in which we hold them is due to our experience, which 
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is not Chinese but European. Moreover, experience must 
precede doctrinal statement if the doctrines are to be the true 
expression of a man’s inner life. ‘Therefore, if at this early 
stage we give the Chinese much of formal dogmatic teaching, 
we shall be reversing the natural order of things. We may 
also be laying upon their shoulders yokes that do not fit, with 
the result that as their spiritual experience develops along the 
lines natural to their peculiar type of personality there will 
come inevitable chafing and perhaps ultimate rejection of the 
teaching they at first received. We hear much of the new 


contributions to Christian truth and life that Eastern peoples 


will make as their spiritual experience deepens and develops. 
And none of us would desire in any way to do or say anything 


to hinder the free and unfettered development of Chinese Chris- 


tian experience along its own lines. Hence, in considering the 
evangel we have to proclaim, our first duty is to distinguish 
between the essentials and the accidentals of Christianity. 

_ This raises for us the problem of how to give an adequate 
presentation of Christianity which shall yet leave room for an 
interpretation by Chinese in terms of their own experience. 
I think this can be done by a return to the New Testament 
and especially to the teaching of Jesus as contained in the 
Gospels. It is easier todo thie: now than it was in former days. 
Formerly theologians and commentators came to the Scriptures 
with a fully elaborated system of dogma iu their minds and, 
without being conscious of any impropriety, they sought to 
justify-from the sacred text their own special doctrinal views. 


But to-day, thanks to the historic method and to the new 


science of Biblical Theology to which it has given birth, the 
first concern of the Biblical scholar is to reconstruct the atmos- 
phere in which the Scriptures were written, and to discover, 
without regard to any doctrines of his own, what meaning the 
words had for those to whom they were originally addressed. 

If we make this return to the New ‘Testament what do we 


find? There is little emphasis on formal dogma. Instead, we 


find in the Gospels a few great ideas and in the rest of the 
New ‘Testament we have for the most part estimates of the 
Person of Christ together with the record of the way in which 


Christianity was working itself out in the lives of the early 


Christians. In the teaching of our Lord Himself we have an 
evangel which is, I think, adequate to the needs of any people. 
It is couched in concrete terms that ought to be intelligible | 
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to the most simple person. ‘To | speak simply of God, for 


example, was surely the most difficult of tasks for one addressing 


a Jewish audience in the time of Christ. But our Lord takes 
the human relationship that was most intimate and most full 
of tender associations for the Jew and uses that.as a figure of 
what God is to man.. He speaks of God in terms of father- 
hood. By means of homely illustrations He makes men 
realize that the All Holy One whom they thought was far 


removed from sinful men was really ‘‘nearer than hands or 


feet, closer than breathing.’’ In the same way Christ speaks 
of the providence and fatherly care of God which extends 
even to the unthankful and is not unmindful of the very 
sparrows that are sold on the market-place. In the teaching 
of Jesus, God is holy and just but also merciful and forgiving, 
exercising a watchful care over men. His character is holy 
love and His attitude to man is that of a father, which means 
that for every man there is the eueemend of realizing his 
sonship. 

After the Petherbood of God the next great idea that we 
find in the Gospels is that of the Kingdom of God, or, as Dal- 
man more accurately translates it—‘‘The reign of God.’’ 
In a long series of parables Jesus sets forth various aspects of 
the meaning of this kingdom or reign. It is the greatest good 
forman. It is a treasure of such value that when it is found 
everything else must be parted with for the sake of possessing 
it. It works from within like leaven in the lump. Its begin- 
nings may be exceedingly small but its ultimate development 
is great, and to be obtained it must be striven for. But I think 
an examination of the Gospels will convince us that the expres- 
sion has for its root-meaning the idea of the reign of God in 


the hearts of His people, which is but another way of speaking 


of the Christian’s self-surrender to and communion with God. 

In our Lord’s teaching there is also the recognition of the 
immeasurable worth of the human soul.. Human sin is rec- 
ognized and condemned, -but such is the priceless worth of an 
individual soul that if a man were to gain the whole world and 
lose his own self he would be the loser, for ‘‘ what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul, 
or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul.’’ 

But in addition to these ideas which open up for man the 
prospect of a fuller life, which begins here and now, but is 
eternal and has its source in God, there is the greatest possible 
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emphasis on practical conduct. Christ speaks of the Father- 
hood of God but to those who would realize their sonship He 
says: ‘‘Love your enemies and pray for them that persecute 
you that ye may be the sons of your Father which is in heaven: 


_ for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good and 


sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. Ye shall be perfect 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.’? The proclamation of 
the advent of the kingdom is accompanied by a call to repent- 
ance and faith which involves such a radical change in a man’s 
inner life that it is aptly described as a spiritual re-birth, a 
being born from above. The disciples are warned that unless 
their righteousness exceeds the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees they shall in nowise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. And when they are disputing as to who shall be 
greatest in the kingdom, Jesus takes a little child and sets it in 
the midst and says: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you except ye 
be converted and become as little children ye shall in nowise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.”’ | 
The spirit of Christ’s teaching on its practical side i is well 
summarized in His reply to the lawyer who asked Him which 
was the greatest commandment—* Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 


thy mind. This is the great and first commandment. And a 


second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’”> But most important of all is the place Christ 
Himself occupies. He is the King in the Kingdom, the unique 
Son of the Father Who alone fully knows the Father and 
through whom alone men come to such knowledge as they 
have of God. His sacrifice of Himself is the ground of man’s 
deliverance from the bondage and power of sin. And His 
response to man’s need differs in kind from that offered by any 
of the other great religious leaders of the world. They give to 
man a system of doctrine, an ethical or religious ideal, or 
perhaps they leave a book. Not so with Christ. In that great 
saying: ‘‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy- 
laden and I will give you rest,’’ He offers no abstract thing,. but 
His own Self. And in doing so He initiates, I believe, a new 
stage in the religious history of the race. The fact is, ‘so far as 
the individual in his personal life is concerned, the essence of 
Christianity may be said to consist in a personal relation to 
God realized in and through Jesus Christ. This .conception is 
especially prominent in that first great Christology, the Fourth 
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Gospel. Inchapter 17 v. 3, for example, we have the comment: 
_ “And this is life eternal that they might know Thee the only 
true God and Jesus Christ Whom Thou didst send.’? ‘The same 
idea is expressed in the parable of the vine and the branches 
and in our Lord’s words—‘‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,’? or as the éyw ei of the Greek might be more truly 
rendered—* It is I that am the Way, the Truth, and the Life; no 
man cometh unto the Father but by Me.’’? ‘This conception of 
the Christian’s life is prominent in the Fourth Gospel, but it is 
present also in the other New Testament writers. Indeed it is 
the foundation of Paul’s whole thought and life, and finds 
' expression again and again in his epistles. 


In teaching such as this we have religion itself rather than | 


theology, and religion of a kind that is capable of endless 
adaptation to every variety of human experience. I suppose 
inost of us can remember the account George Fox gives in. his 
Journal of his search for someone who could speak to his condi- 
tion when he was passing through a spiritual crisis. He 
‘consulted one divine after another, but without success. One 
recommended tobacco, another blood-letting, but from none 
could he get what he wanted and at last he was thrown back 
on Christ alone in Whom he found what he had sought in vain 
from others. 

Consciously or unconsciously most men have the same 
craving. It is not a wonder, a portent, a sign in the heavens 
they want, so much as that which does indeed speak to their 
condition. And here we have that which speaks with divine 
power and authority to the human soul everywhere. Its 
advantages for us in our work in China to-day are great. I 
will only name three in passing. 

1. In speaking of preaching the Ound I have had in 
mind outsiders rather than Church members, but so far as 
Church members and catechumens are concerned such teaching 
counteracts a dangerous tendency that already exists amongst 
them. One of the first things that strikes one on coming into 
contact with the Chinese Christians is the great emphasis that 
is laid on Asteh tao. And closer acquaintance with them 


deepens rather than diminishes this impression until one 


comes to feel that in many cases Christianity is conceived as a 
system of doctrine to be learnt rather than a life to be lived. 
The dangers attending such a view are fairly obvious and need 
not be particularized, They are great enough if the doctrine 
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is learnt thoroughly, but when it is only learned imperfectly 
they become very serious indeed. That the doctrine is not 
learned thoroughly in many cases I had convincing proof quite 
recently. One of our native pastors was speaking of the 
fact that although men fsieh tao some do not understand 
it. In illustration of his point he told from his: own ex- 
perience of quite a number of instances of Church mesbers 


_who had a totally inadequate conception of what Christianity 


meant. Perhaps the worst case of all was that of a deacon of 
some reputation in the Church who asked him whether there 
really was a soul and if so did it go to heaven when a man died. 

2. Further, such teaching has a greater power of appeal 
than that of a more developed and theological character, Of 
this the early history of Moravian Missions in Greenland 
provides a good illustration. The founding of that Mission 
was due to the zeal and faith of a Christian carpenter who, after 


_ braving heavy discouragements, set out from Bohemia to do the 


journey by road without adequate supplies, and before. he 
reached his destination had endured such hardships as would 
daunt most nren. As soon as he and his companions had 
acquired some knowledge of the language they began to preach, 
and until the close of their career they continued to proclaim . 
with burning zeal the great doctrines of our faith. But their 
preaching bore no fruit. Their statements about the Omnipo- 
tence, Omnipresence, and Omniscience of God had no influence 


- with the natives, and when the founders of the Mission passed 


away there was not a single convert. _ Others succeeded them, 


preaching in the same way and with a like zeal, but their 
labours also were fruitless. But one night one of the mission- 
_ aries named Beck was sitting in his tent translating the Gospel 


according to‘St. Luke. He was working at the account of our 


_ Lord’s Passion, when several natives entered. They were just 
as curious as natives are and asked all manner of questions. At 
last one of them asked him to make his book speak, so he read 
to them the story of the ‘‘ Passion ’’ that he had just translated. 
_ As he read, the little group became strangely silent and-when 
he had finished one who had seemed more impressed than. the 


others began to ask questions. Was Jesus a good man and 


if so why did he suffer thus? In simple language Beck told 


the man that it was for him amongst others that Christ had 
suffered that he might be freed from sin. To which the native 


replied: ‘‘If He suffered thus for me I will follow Him.” 
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That man became the first convert of the Greenland Mission 
_ and afterwards exercised a fruitful ministry amongst his fellow 
countrymen. But the incident also opened the eyes of the 
ulissionaries to the mistake they had been making. The entire 
character of their preaching was changed. ‘They became 
simpler and kept near to the heart-moving facts of the Gospels, — 
with the result that times of harvest succeeded the barren _— 
of fruitless toil. | 

3. The third advantage of this teaching i is that by keeping 
close to the basal facts of our faith, which survive all changes 
of theory about them, it provides a common ground for 
missionaries of differing views. In some missions in China 
differences of. theological outlook have been productive of not 
a little bitter feeling between colleagues. And it is probable 
that in the future the differences between liberals and conserva- 
tives in theology will be greater rather than less. There ought 
to be room on the mission field for men of both types and 
along such lines as these I believe they can work together in 
harmony, each respecting the convictions of the other and 
neither demanding impossible compromises. 
‘The next point one would suggest in connection with the 
message we have to preach is that it should be presented in a 
form adapted to the peculiarities of the Chinese mind. About 
this subject I can say little more than that I realize its im- 
portance and the many difficulties that attend any attempted 
solution of it. In the past the emphasis on Fatherhood and 
the obedience required from a son amongst the Chinese have 
provided one point of contact. But it remains to be seen 
whether that will continue to be the case under the new order. 
When we turn to the religious life of the Chinese we find here 
and there men who are very earnest in the practice of asceticism. 
Others make long journeys and practice severe self-denial that 
they may obtain forgiveness of sins. But in both cases the idea 
of merit remains like a ghost in the cupboard. So far as 
religious customs and festivals are concerned the results of our 
enquiries: suggest that what Robertson Smith said of the early 
Semites is entirely true of the Chinese. He held that amongst 
the early Semites the observance of established custom in reli- 
gious matters was all-important. The meaning a man attached 
to the customs was of little consequence. That this is so 
amongst the Chinese is seen from the way in which one person 
will at different times take part in the ceremonies of three 
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different religions without being conscious of any inconsistency. 
Again and again I have asked intelligent Chinese, who were 
quite willing to tell me if they could, what meaning certain 
ceremonies and festivals had, and the only reply they could 
give was that it was suez-chi. But one caunot help feeling 
that behind these customs there is ch‘zng /2 somewhere. I 
believe that these customs represent something that originally 
met some real need of the Chinese nature. If this is so, to 
discover what that something is will help us greatly in our 
presentation of Christianity, for we shall then be in a posi- © 
tion to substitute for it the Christian equivalent and at the 
same time to adapt the form of our message so as to speak 
‘more effectively to the ‘condition’ of our hearers. Another 
way in which great gains might be effected is in the study 
of Chinese psychology. I know that most of us are keenly 
interested in the subject, but few men gather sufficient data 
te form the basis for sound conclusions of any great value. 
In England and America the work that has been done in 
religious psychology has been very fruitful in good results. 
Christian workers of all: kinds have been helped, whilst the 
application of psychology to Sunday-school problems has 
resulted in changes that are little short of revolutionary. The 
preacher, too, has reaped benefits just as great though not 
‘so widely advertised. I see no reason why work of equal 
value should not be done by men on the mission field. We are 
all interested in the subject and the comparative novelty of the 
facts to be studied should quicken our powers of observation, 
whilst the difficulties of obtaining sufficient data demand that 
the work should be co-operative. What I suggest is that the 
details collected by each should be made available for all. In 
this way one man’s contribution would complement another’s 
and all would be helped. It would not be difficult to form 
some simple organization that would act, perhaps by means of 
correspondence, as a kind of mutual benefit association in this | 
matter. If we did so, although the gains might not be great 
at first, they would be cumulative and lasting and in the end 
would make for much greater efficiency in practical work. 
Let us turn now to the second part of our subject. 


(2) THE MESSENGER. 
I feel that in presuming to discuss this subject I am in 
danger of being numbered amongst those who dare to tread 
where angels fear to go. I can only speak of country work and 
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that from a very limited experience. But so far'as that experi- 
ence goes, and speaking only of evangelists and not of pastors, 
what are the facts of the present situation? We have some 
zealous and able men who are doing good work and are doubt- 
less making considerable pecuniary sacrifices in working for the 
stipend they receive from the mission. Such men are worthy 
of all honour and consideration. But there are others who have 
somehow managed to reach the status of evangelist who are 
certainly not fit for the position they hold. In their early days 
they were probably very zealous and they may have preached 
with some acceptance, but now they are exhausted. ‘They 
are professional in their ways and without being possessed of | 
any education to speak of they ape the manner of the Aszen 
sheng. It is true their wages are not large, but, in my opinion, 
for the purposes of evangelistic work, they are not worth the 
little they get. I suggest that the time has come for retiring 
such men. They have not the education or ability necessary 
for success in- city work and the country work can, I believe, be 
done more efficiently by others. Instead of evangelists of this 
class I suggest that a much greater use be made of the more 
able and zealous of our ordinary Church members as aided 
preachers. Such men are free when the people generally have 
leisure to listen to preaching and when they are busy the 
people also are fully occupied with their farming. Moreover, 
men of the kind I mean are not professional and are in closest 
touch with the people to whom they would be preaching. 
They use the same vocabulary and have the same point of 
view. It goes without saying that to get the best out of such men 
the foreigner would have to be present to lead and instruct 
them. The method adopted would depend largely on local 
circumstances. But I will outline one method that occurs — 
tome. J,et us assume that we have secured the men we want 
and that they are gathered at a convenient centre in the district 
that has to be worked. I would spend the first ten days or so 
with them in the thorough study of some short book that 
would provide the preachers with appropriate material for 
working up into their addresses. I would get them to submit 
for criticism outlines of addresses either based on the book 
studied or of their own composition. . In addition to the study 
of the selected book I would have daily a certain time allotted 
to prayer and exhortation which would have for its object the 
deepening in the helpers of a sense of the greatness and might of 
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the spiritual resources that are ours and the extremity of the 
need of those they are to preach to. At the end of this time 


of preparation I would send them out in small companies to 
the villages and markets round about, each little band of 


Christians being accompanied by an experienced and trust- 


worthy evangelist, the foreigner making himself as nearly 
ubiquitous as possible. But this is merely a tentative sugges- 
tion. The point I wish to emphasize is that such a use of 


Christians of the kind I mean, in addition to being a more 


effective way of evangelizing the non-Christian population in 


the country districts, would solve more than one pressing 


problem in the church itself.. To name only one advantage of 
such a plan, it would, I believe, do more than anything else to 


raise the spiritual life of the church. One of the things that 
strikes one on coming to the mission field is the small amount 


of definite aggressive work that is done by ordinary church 


members. But if we are to have a vigorous spiritual life in 
‘the church we must have a working as well as a praying 


church, for one of the marks of life is movement, and disuse of 
any function is necessarily followed by degeneration and decay. 
The use of the best of the Christians as preachers for a mouth 
or two at a time would beget in them the taste for preaching, 
and when they returned to their villages they would probably 
lead their fellow church-members in independent evangelistic — 
efforts in the neighbouring villages. This seems to me the 
most hopeful plan for reaching those hundreds of unevangelized 
villages in districts we are supposed to have worked already. 
Finally, I would raise as a matter for discussion this 
question: In cases where the large central leaders’ classes are 


_ attended by many who are not leaders at all, would it not be 


better to substitute for them smaller district classes such as I 
have outlined above in which a more intensive kind of work 
for real workers would be attempted ? | 
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The Moral Responsibility of the Foreigner 
in China 


G. S. FOSTER KEMP, 
Headmaster Shanghai Public School for Chinese. 


T takes the average foreigner but a short time after his 
arrival in this country to realize that, whether he likes 
it or not, he becomes an object of scrutiny on the part 
of the observant natives with whom he comes into daily 

contact. The mental constitution and idiosyncrasies of a new- 
comer are noted, and his character determined with astonishing 
rapidity, and although false deductions are occasionally drawn, 
yet one is bound to admit that the educated Chinese are no less 
adept in the estimation of character than their brothers of other 
lands. It has been claimed, and not without reason, that the 
standard of work performed by foreigners in China is high 
compared with that of the homelands. This is probably due 
mainly to the fact that the majority are specially selected men, 
but a simple process of introspection may show that the con- 
tinual presence of a host of keen critics is not without its 
influence too. 

After an experience of several years in a school through 

which some eighteen hundred Chinese boys have passed, and 
where there has been a correspondingly large acquaintanceship 
with parents and native teachers, I have had it forced upon me, 
in spite of shortcomings which seem painfully apparent, that 
the Chinese expect a comparatively high standard of morality 
from the average foreigner, be he missionary, merchant, profes- 
sional man, or official. This leads to the-idea that the earliest 
settlers in China from other lands must have been men of sound 
morality. It follows then, that the least the successors of 


these pioneers should do is to strive to maintain the integrity — 


entrusted to them. Nothing it seemscan be more humiliating 
to the foreigner who has fallen; than to realize that, in the 
eyes of the Chinese, he is regarded as exceptional ; and there is 
little doubt that such a one injures more than his own reputa- 
tion. 
It is possible to set down the chief traits in the character 
of the average foreigner as depicted by the intelligent Chinese. 
The foreigner is expected to be honest and not dishonest; to be 
fair and not unduly biassed ; to be alert and not indolent; to be 
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manly and not effeminate. The Chinese expect stern treatment 
from us where it is deserved, although they are intolerant of 
unjust punishment. In spite of the fact that we are regarded as 
being even and kindly generous in our treatinent of the distressed, 

we catinot be surprised if an impatient and blunt demeanour is 
considered as inherent in the constitution of every foreigner, 
while our manners are criticised with tolerant amusement. 

Still, the general attitude reminds one of the remark of the 
Rugby schoolboy, who summed up the character of the 
headmaster in the following pithy sentence : Temple is a 

beast, but a just beast. : 

It may now be useful, if somewhat embarrassing, to 
inention some blemishes in the mental and moral nature of the 
foreigner, and here again a reference to one’ S own inner con- 
Sciousness is recommended. 

There is a tendency to fall into line with the snevsitier 
national carelessness about matters that are essential to right- 
eousness. Que hears the excuse put forward that certain ques- 
tionable lines of action are justifiable because they are in accord 
with Chinese custom. An evidence of this spirit is the recent 
lowering of the high standard of commercial probity. handed 
down by our forerunners, which has undoubtedly ‘had its effect 
upon the Chinese. In certain sections of the foreign press also, 
indications are present of vicious misrepresentation and wire- 
pulling, as well as an appeal to an unhealthy love of exciting 
‘¢news,’’ often at the expense of truth. These practices have 
palpably influenced native journalists, and are helping to spoil 


the reputation of foreign newspapers, and to weaken the good 


influence hitherto exerted by them. The unnecessary Sunday 
labour and trading, so much in evidence in foreign settlements, 
is another indication of a decline towards the moral standard of 
our so-called weaker bretliren, the Chinese. In attempting to 
uplift, we have involuntarily fallen towards the level of those 
among whom we are working. It is worthy of note that as re- 
cently as July 26th, Professor Eucken, of Jena University, sent 
the following message to the Duty and Discipline Movement, 
an unobtrusive society which is crusading against slackness 
and indiscipline in England. ‘‘Our age,’’? Professor Eucken 
observes, ‘‘is threatened with a great moral danger, that of a 
moral deterioration. . . . Our feelings of humanity frequently 
make us seek, not so much to raise men from wzthin, to make 
them stronger aud of firmer character, as to ameliorate their 
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position and to fashion their lives on pleasanter lines, while 
leaving them inwardly unchanged. ‘There exists to-day, not 
only a strong disposition to champion the weak (which in itself 
is admirable), but also to make the standard of the weak the 
universal gauge of life, to bring all things to this level... . In 
such circumstances it is necessary to wage an energetic warfare 
against this slackness of moral attitude and the effeminacy 
which threatens us, and not only to bring home to everyone a 
full consciousness of the importance and value of the idea of 
duty, but also to give it a more powerful expression in life.’ 
These observations are peculiarly applicable to the moral 
relationship existing between the Chinese and the foreigner of 
to-day. | | 
The Chinese dislike the arbitrary and dictatorial manner 
often assumed by us, and they resent the attitude of superiority 
shown towards them. ‘The custom of allowing well qualified 
Chinese to take only the minor and uninteresting parts in 
religious, educational, and other forms of work, is often 
indefensible, and savours of pride and selfishuess. Pride, in 
fact, is a serious defect in the average foreign character, and is 
at the bottom of most of the mistakes made in dealing with the 
Chinese. Egotism, which is never attractive, is simply another 
variety of this same trait in our character. .We read that 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, who first devoted 
his talents to architecture, was employed by Edward the Third 
to build the Round Tower at Windsor. In the course of his 
work he nearly fell into disfavour owing to the motto which he 
placed upon the structure, Hoc fecitt Wykeham. ‘The King 
translated it: ‘‘ Wykeham made this,’’ but the young architect 
had the wit to explain that the translation should rather run : 
‘This made Wykeham.’’ 

In Shanghai there isasaying: Sh A, by 
which the Ciinese mark the partiality so frequently displayed 
when we are called upon to decide between them and our own 
kith and kin ; and they cannot help noticing, what many of us 
deem inevitable, namely, the marked difference with which we 
treat them socially as compared with our behaviour towards 
our own people. Our attitude is comparable with that of 
Shylock towards Bassanio:—‘‘I will buy with you, sell with 
you, talk with you, walk with you, and so following; but I 
will not eat with you.....’’ Until we learn to treat the 
Chinese as brothers in very deed, it seems idle to talk about the 
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regeneration of China, for one thing necessary to bring this to 
pass, isa body of persons from among the people themselves, who 
shall make it their life-work to teach by precept and example 
their fellow-countrymen; and this body will hardly coalesce 
unless fed and warmed by love. After all, Christian example 
is worth more than all the prayers and hymns of Christendom 
put together, and the chief mark of the Christian is love, 
without which he is as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

The Chinese are extraordinary in their powers of imita- 
tion. The old story is still current of the native tailor who 
was given a patched and darned garment as a pattern for a new 
one, and who copied the original faithfully, patches and all ! 
The foreigner, though only a small drop in the ocean of 
humanity around him, is by every word and deed creating an 
influence either for good or for evil ; he is an example which 
the Chinese copy. If, after years of intercourse with us, the 
people of this great land are morally worse, we are reponsible, 
not they. This view of our moral responsibility is overwhelm- 
ing ; it should have such an effect as to make us say with the 
writer of the first epistle to the Corinthians: ‘‘ Wherefore, if. 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while 
the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.’ 


Relations Between Chinese and Foreigners 
REV. GILBERT REID, D.D. 


OW harmony may exist between Chinese and foreigners, 
varies with the ever-changing conditions of China and 
the new ideas, aspirations and political views of those 
with whom the foreigner associates. In the old days, 
when the spirit of the Chinese was more conservative, and 
ignorance of the affairs of the world was more dense, the 
difficulties of establishing friendly relations between them and 
strangers from abroad were acknowledged to be great, and in 
some cases insurmountable ; but the difficulties that now lie in 
the way of real fraternal concord are, if anything, even greater. 
Possibly this is due to the fact that having learned one way to 
be friendly, it is hard to make up one’s mind to look for 
another way, different from the one proved to be good. And 
yet we foreigners must be ready toadapt ourselves to conditions 
which may seem to change from day to day, and we must be 
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willing to exert ourselves to get out of our own ruts and think 
out new ways of doing things ; otherwise we shall be left outside 
the circle of the friends of China, and all the possibilities of 
exerting an influence will be nullified by our own dispositions 
to hold to the old and despise the new. 

From the Christian point of view the quality of adaptabil- 
ity, the willingness to conform to circumstances, has its 
spiritual perils. There is danger of the Christian trusting 
more to expediency than to duty. He will be found turning 
as the wind of circumstance blows upon him, rather than being 
true to convictions or being inflexible in the right. The mis- 
sionary will be distinguished not so much by his spiritual 
qualities as by. his politic manceuvring. I remember the story 
of a church deacon who was always preaching the nced of 
holy ingenuity. When called upon to address the children at 
a Sunday-school Anniversary, he had to revert to the same 
text. One who knew the character of the deacon, burst out 
with the exclamation: ‘* What he calls holy ingenuity, I call 
devilish trickery.’’ ‘There is, in my opinion, a real danger in 
the pursuit of popularity, and in the task of making friends 
with the Chinese. Being wise as serpents is looked upon as of 
a higher grade than being harmless as doves. 

The foreiguers to be considered in the present article will 
be missionaries. We will first notice their relations with 
Christian Chinese and then with the larger class who are non- 
Christians. How foreign diplomats, merchants, and those in 
the various professions, get along with the Chinese, need not 
here be discussed ; these individuals as a rule do not take the 
matter very seriously to heart. With increased education on 
the part of the Christian community in China, the task of 
holding amiable and congenial relations with the missionary 
will become more and more difficult. It is generally supposed 
that if there is failure to work together, the blame rests on the 
missionary. Certainly every missionary should be anxious to 
do everything in his power to prevent friction and maintain 
the spirit of unity in the bond of peace. 

If, then, there is difficulty from increased education among 
the Chinese Christians, it means either that better educated 
missionaries must come to the mission field, or that those who 
are already here shall continue to study, so as to be abreast of 
the times, and to be always ahead of those who look to them 
for instruction. ‘This is not only true of the missionary 
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educationist, physician, author or translator, but, of what 
should still remain the largest number, the missionary evangel- 
ist and pastor. The preacher ought not to expect that he will 
be able to escape from the difficulties of having an educated 
audience, by leaving a home pastorate for the mission field. 
A inissionary must in these days have a library with the best 
authorities, must choose different topics for special investiga- 
tion, and must appear before his audience with thoughts that 
are suggestive and helpful, and with information that is new 
and invigorating. 

Increased knowledge on the part of the missionary will 
carry weight only when there is improved proficiency in the 
use of the Chinese language. The missionary who escapes 
from the disgrace of speaking in Chinese with a poor stammer- 
ing tongue by relying on one of his best Chinese students to do 
his interpreting, will soon be classed below the interpreter, 
except in the one matter of his having a larger salary. 

Not only will increased scholarship on the part of the 
Chinese Christians compel the missionary to work a little 
harder, but the new spirit of the age may prove to be both an 
annoyance and a stumbling block to the cultivation of friend- 
liness. The new spirit is that of democracy, not of respect for 
superiors. All men—and women—are equal ; they have inalien- 
able rights ; their watchword is Liberty, not Obedience. For 
the missionary to attempt to make rules, still more to carry 
them out, in the Church organization, in the school, or even 
the University, is a dangerous experiment. It may end ina 
strike in the school, when to yield or resist will alike throw 
suspicion on the President ; or withdrawal from the mission- 
ary’s church and the formation of an independent church with 
no vestige of apostolic succession or of a Church Universal. 

The missionary, in these new conditions, needs to act 
cautfously and walk circumspectly. He certainly ought not 
to be high-handed, going beyond the legitimate scope of his 
authority, neither should he pander to the spirit that brooks | 
every form of authority. How to be popular, rather than do 
what is right, will be the new temptation. _ 

The money problem more than ever is the source of dis- 
satisfaction, jealousy, and friction. Some, in consequence, would 
advocate that the salaries of the Chinese be raised—not that the 


missionary’s salary be lowered,—and others would go so far as 


to give the Chinese Church full control of mission funds, And 
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here is an anomaly in Chinese affairs: at the very time that 
foreign supervision is demanded for foreign investment, at this 
time the native Church is to be given charge of all monies 
whether from local or fwetgn contributions. Speaking from 
experience of several years’ connection with the International 
Institute, where Chinese and foreigners come together on an 
equal basis, it seems to the writer that in many missions, 
whatever the form of missionary investment, an equal number 
of missionaries and Chinese Christians could be formed to act 
on all questions pertaining to the Church, including the use of 
all funds. If it is specified how money which comes from 
abroad shall be used, then it would be illegitimate to divert the 
money to other uses, whether by vote of the joint committee or 
of missionaries alone. .-By conferring together, and by issuing 
appeals in common, contributions no doubt would in time be 
made without any condition, and be left to the free disposal of 
this committee. In the findings of the Mott Conference there 
is one which agrees with what is said above, namely: ‘‘ That 
in the management of the evangelistic, educational, and other 
work of the Church, there should, to the fullest possible 
extent, be joint control by both Chinese and foreign workers.’? 


Also, ‘‘that representative Chinese should have a share in the - 


adininistration of foreign funds used for the work of the Chinese 
Chureh.’’ Such equality in money questions will help the 
larger equality between foreign missionaries and Chinese Chiris- 
tians in all matters which bring them together, and which, to 
be wisely managed, require action in common. ‘The more they 
can meet each other with recognized equality, and the fewer 
the occasions where each acts separately, the less will the new 
spirit of the age be detrimental to relations cordial and friendly. 
If there is success in the removal of friction over the 
question of equal rights and equal powers, the full attainment 
of friendliness, of brotherliness, will depend on those graces 
and accomplishments generally recognized in the demeanor of 
a Christian gentleman. If on the one side there is even a 
quota of the old-time Chinese politeness, and on the othera 
fair attempt at Christian courtesy, the way is already paved 
for walking arm in arm towards the Holy City. Scope for the 
fruits of the Spirit will be a guarantee against misunderstand- 
ings, against jealous suspicions, against unseemly wranglings, 
and against all coolness, friction, or schism. Spirituality is 
just as necessary as more knowledge and greater education. 
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As to friendly relations between foreign missionaries and — 
the diverse elements among the Chinese, who have no con- 
nection with the Christian Church, the task is in some re:pects 
easier, aud in some respects harder, than in former days. 
With the overthrow of the old set of Chinese Mandarins and 
the abandonment of the literary examination system, there is 
less necessity to understand or adopt the ceremonial customs 
which hitherto have characterized a Chinese scholar. The 
higher classes are more open to foreign intercourse and foreign 
ideas. A foreigner may even be familiar with Chinese of the. 
better class families. In all these respects the foreign mission- 
ary finds the way of approach made easy. 

At present the Chinese in the trend of their character may 
be subdivided into two general classes. The one class, much 
more important than most are likely to think, is the conserva- 
tive class. Not only ex-officials belong to this class, but also 
the older people in all the grades of life, and a good proportion 
of the merchants and those who still have any wealth. They 
not only have the conservative temperament but are more 
inclined than others to revere past traditions and retain that 
which is good. The extreme section is decidedly monarchical. 

The second class is inspired with ideas of democracy. 
They accept more from abroad than they retain from China. 
They are progressive, but not necessarily pro-foreign. To 
this class belong the returned students, and also those who are 
studying in mission and government schools in China. The — 
extreme section is revolutionary and oftentimes anarchical. 

If the foreign missionary desires to be on friendly terms 
with the Chinese, he will find himself in adilemma. Which 
of these two classes shall he favor? Or shall he wait till he 
finds out which is likely to be the winning side, and. then 
openly espouse their cause? This, no doubt, will be deemed 
politic, but even policy gets many a shock during these days 
of frequent fluctuations of public sentiment. 

Would it not be better, and even safer, to have certain 
definite principles, some of which perhaps will be acceptable 
to the conservative class, and some to the progressive class ? 
In other words, is it not better for the missionary to be 
governed by principles, whose advocacy brings no disgrace to 
Christianity, than be actuated by a partisan spirit? On the 
one hand, are not many of the ideas of conservative Chinese, 
and on the other the aspirations for liberty and self-government 
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_of the progressive Chinese, alike solid and praiseworthy? It 
can hardly be expected that a missionary, who desires the 
welfare of the Chinese people, will stand aloof from all their 
problems, or be indifferent either to their misfortunes or their 
aspirations, but personal friendship should not destroy the 
dictates of principle. To encourage the revolutionary spirit 
of the Chinese, which has been strong all through the cen- 
turies, and to cast contempt on the peace movement or the 
utility of legal procedure and open discussion, may win friends 
for a time, but the steadfast friend is the one who is won by 
the force of principle. It is more important that the missionary 
have friendly feelings towards the Chinese than that he aim to 
- make friends. In the one case there is the spirit of love, in the 
other, the desire for popularity. The difficulty will be to hold 
to one’s principles and to retain one’s friends, at the same 
time. The more radical the temperament of a friend, the less 
will he endure opinions other than his own. Friendship with 
the missionary will break under the stubborn resistance of a 
relizious conviction and even a political opinion. 

The foreign missionary in his relations with these two 
classes of Chinese people can become a moderating influence. 
He needs not only to have the Christian spirit of love 


and gentleness, but to be level-headed, thoroughly familiar 


with all the problems and theories of social and political life, 
and eminently just in his discriminations. More than ever is 
there needed a wide diversity of missionary equipment, so that 
the whole missionary organization, through specialized in- 
dividuals, may enter intelligently and sympathetically into all 
the problems of the modern life of China. 

Cordiality between Chinese and foreigners may shortly 
be lessened by the increased supervision and control of 
foreign Powers in the internal financial affairs of China. ‘The 
foreign missionary in these new conditions cannot with good 
reason criticize the foreign Powers, but unless he does so, the 
Chinese will hardly regard him asa true friend. Other ques- 
tions will put to the test the relations existing between 
foreigners and Chinese, and it will be wellnigh impossible for 
the foreign missionary to escape connection by professing that 
he only teaches religion, and takes no interest in the practical 
affairs of his fellow-men. ‘To maintain friendly relations will 
require thought, determination, a loving disposition and earnest 
aud prayerful efforts. 
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The Ideal Missionary 
An address given at the First Baptist Church, Ithaca, N. Y., February 2nd, 
1913, by Sun Hu, of Shanghai, China, a student of Cornell University. 


‘*But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion for 
them, because they were distressed and scattered as sheep having no shepherd. 
Then saith he unto his disciples: The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of harvest, that he send forth 
laborers into his harvest,’’—{ Matt. ix : 36-38.) 


have responded to this call and have gone into the 
heathen world and are reaping the rich harvest there. 
Mauy others are preparing themselves for their career 
as His harvesters. To-day almost all the churches in this 
country are educating their young people in mission-study 
classes with the hope that some day they may also be sent out 
as laborers into His harvest. | 
There has been a strong tendency in this country to get 
as mafiy missionaries as possible. But as the peoples of the 
world are daily drawing neater and nearer to each other, and as 
the ferocity and nartow-mindedness of these peoples are being 
softened by coming into contact with the nations of the world, 
the dangets whicli a missionary used to encounter are becoming 
less and less, and, I am sure, the number of missionaries will 
greatly increase iu the near future. The obstacles are being 
temoved. Take tlie case of my own country, China. Only a 
few years ago it was cousidered an heroic adventure to become 
a missionary to China. ‘Those who came bronght with them 
their lives and were ready to cast them down at any moment. 
But time has changed. To-day the doors of China are thrown 
widely open to all who care to come with their good tidings. 
Recently we tread that when the Sixth Annual Convention of 
the Y. M. C. A. was held at Peking, the four hundred delegates 
to that Convention were received by President Yuan Shih-kai 
at a formal reception and were addressed by him. So you see 
that the Government is welcoming and praising the missionaries. | 
To-day it is just as easy or as hard to earn a living in China as 
in this country. It seems to me there is no fear that the 
laborers will be ‘‘few.’? On the contrary, I believe that the 
nuimber of inissionaries will increase as time goes on. __ 
But, friends, it is not the zzmdéer that counts; it is the 
type of men and the qualifications they possess, that are im- 
portant. A few weeks ago there was published in the Cornell 
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Daily Sun a call issued by the Executive Committee of the 


- Student Volunteer Movement, enlisting college men for mis- 


sionary service in foreign countries. ‘The call says in part: 
‘The men to be placed in these positions must be unmarried, 
must have attended colleges, and must be prepared to 
participate in the various activities, consisting of taking part 
in the different societies and athletics.’’ Are these the neces- 
sary qualifications of a would-be missionary? It seems to me 
that a missionary should have certain specific qualifications far 
more important than such as whether he is married or not, 
whether he has attended college or not, or whether he is 
active in society and athletics or not. Speaking from my own 
observations, I should like to expect three qualities in a mis- 
sionary, namely : | 

First, he must be a good Christian ; : 

Secoudly, he must be a good student ; and 

Thirdly, be must not be dogmatical. 

That a missionary should be a good Christian is self- 
evident. So I shall spend my allotted time in explaining the 


two qualifications. 


When I say a missionary ‘should be a good student, I do 
not mean that he must necessarily bea Phi Beta Kappa man 
or a Sigma Kiman. What I mean is that he must be a man 
eager to /earn things when he has arrived on the field. 
Mencius, the Chinese philosopher, said: ‘‘The great danger 


of a man is his desire to teach others.’’ The Christian churches 


have sent out many teachers, but unfortunately too few students. 
The missionary may have a faith to teach, but, you must adinit, 
he has many, many things to learn. He has to learn the 
language, literature, history, customs and iustitutions, and 
religions of the people. He must learn to understand the native 
institutions, and know how they have come into existence. He 
must learn the prepossessions of the minds of the people. He 
must understand how far he cau convert the people and how 
far he has to modify his own beliefs. Above all, he must learn 
how to approach the is to approach the educated 
and the uneducated. 

All these things he must learn. He must ait them in 
order that he may teach or preach. Unfortunately there are 
people who come to a foreign country with the inveterate view 
of uplifting, nay, of czve/zzing a barbarous people! They 
therefore come to us with that arrogant and patronizing air of 
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a superior people. They refuse to learn. They think that 
theirs is the only religion, the only salvation, and the only. 
civilization. ‘That may be true. But how are they going to 
impart it to the heathen? The result of this unwillingness to 
learn has been that the missionaries can hardly approach the 
better. class, the educated class of the people. ‘They can only 
get hold of those who would accept Christianity as readzly as | 
they had accepted Buddhism, Taoism, or any other religion. 
Thirdly, I say that the missionary should not be dogmatical. 
President Eliot recently said in an address: ‘* You cannot go 
to the Chinese or Japanese with your doctrines which are mere 
traditions. Take the doctrine of Justification by Faith, the 
Atonement, or the Doctrine of the Trinity. These are not 
acceptable to the Japanese or Chinese minds.’’ President Eliot 
has perhaps gone too far to say that all these doctrines are not 
acceptable to the Oriental mind. But it is perfectly safe to 
say that the intellectual Chinese do not look upon many of your 
traditional formalities and doctrines as matters of importance. 
Take the divergent differences of the various denominations, 
It is almost impossible for us to conceive that the followers of a 
common faith should display so many variations and diversities 
both in doctrine and in practice. While these things may 
have their historical significance to you, what can they mean 
tous? Moreover, even among yourselves, these doctrines have 
different and even contradictory interpretations and observances. 
You have many theories of atonement, you have many views 
of trinity, and you have many forms of baptism. This incon- 
sistency among yourselves shows that these things are after all 
not the essentials. ‘That the Chinese do not like them is shown 
in the recent movement-in China to establish a united Christian 
Church of a nondenominational character. For after all what 
we wish to ktiow and what you wish to propagate do not lie in 
such petty differences, -but rather in the fundamental truths. 
Concentrate your mind and energy on what is essential, and you 
may succeed. . Bring with you your mere traditional variations, 
and the .people puzzle at the diversities and know not what 
to follow. | = 
Moreover, we have our traditions and prepossessions, too, 
which may be quite different from yours. You believe, for 
instance, in the doctrine of original sin. But the Chinese have 
been taught for more than twenty centuries.that men are born 
good, and that human nature is intuitively good. This theory 
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is apparently contradictory to the Christian doctrine of total 
depravity. I do not venture to suggest which is more correct, 
but there is no reason why'a missionary should insist that his 
converts should distrust “the goodness of his nature and believe 
with him that men are born with the sin of the first man. We 
must constantly bear in mind that such theological or philoso- 
phical questions contain in themselves sufficient grourd for 
differences even among the theologians and philosophers them- 
selves. If a dogma can be set up by a St. Augustine or a 
Calvin, why cannot a missionary adopt or utilize some of the 
best doctrines of the greatest souls of the other nations ? 

I have thus far stated what I consider to be the most 
fundamental qualifications of an ideal missionary. I can find 
no better conclusion than to give you an example of an ideal 
missionary, that of St. Paul. Paul was the greatest missionary 
the world has ever seen. He was a good student : he knew the 
Greek poets as well as the Hebrew prophets. He was never 


dogmatical : to the Jews he preached the promise of the coming 


of the Messiah, but to the Athenians he preached the Unknown 
God. He knew the secrets of apostolic success. Here is what 
he had to say about the ideal missionary : 


‘* For though I was free from. all men, I brought myself under bondage 
to all, that I might gain the more, And to the Jews I became as a Jew, that 
I might gain Jews; to them that are under the law, as under the law, not 
being mvself ander the law, that I might gain them that are under the law; 


to them that are without the law, as without law, that I might gain them that 


are without law. To the weak I became weak, that I might gain the weak: 
I am become all things to all men, that I may ‘by all means save some."’ (I, 


Cor, ix : 19-22.) : 
| The World’s Chinese Students’ Journa?/, 


World’s Evangelical Alliance. 


Topics Suggested for Universal and United Prayer, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 4th, to SATURDAY, JANUARY 10th, 1914. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1914. 
Texts for Sermons or Addresses. 


“That they all may be one.”’ JouN xvii. 21. 
* Perfectly joined together.’’ 1 Cor. i. 10. 


‘Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 1s come upon 
you.” i. 8. 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel.’” MARK xvi. 15. 


“The Kingdoms of this world are become the K —— of our 


Lord. ” REV. xi. 15. 
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Monpay, JANUARY 5th, 1914. 


Thanksgiving and FLumiliation. 


THANKSGIVING that the Lord reigneth, and that ‘‘ of 
His Kingdom there shall be noend.’’ ‘That there is sull set before 
us an open door for the Gospel. That Christianity is increasingly 
acknowledged to be the greatest beneficent, maeel, and spiritual 
religious power in the world. 


HUMILIATION on account of the prevalence of an un- 

_ Christian. standard in the discussion of questions affecting the 

moral bases of Society... On account of the continued failure of 

Christendom to provide adequate means and agents for the work 

of the Lord. On account of the prevailing desecration of the 
Lord’s Day. 
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SCRIPTURE READINGS: | 
2 Samuel vii. 18-29; Psalm xcvi.; 2 Timothy fii.; Rev. iii. 7-22. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1914. 


The Church Universal—The ‘‘ One ‘teal ’ of which Christ ts 
the Head. 


HUMILIATION on account of our continued Jack of unity 
and co-operation. 


PRAYER that as the Church is the ‘‘One Body’’ of Christ 
it may be one in spirit, and may be operative in the world as oue. 
‘That as our great bond of Unity is the one Lord, the Faith of 
Christ, as ‘‘ once delivered to the saints,’’ may be held in all its 
fulness. That throughout the Churches there may be a return 
to the Bible, both the Old and the New Testaments, as ‘‘ given 
by inspiration of God,’’ and that the Holy Scriptures may be 
honoured and accepted. That the pure Faith of the Gospel may 
drive away the errors and superstitions of the unreformed Churches. 
That all Christians may recognize the obligation of consecrating 
themselves and their wealth to the service of God. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: 
Eph. i. 15-23; Eph. iii. 10-21 5 1 Cor. ii. 1-5 ; Col. i. ie 2 John. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1914. 
Nations and their Rulers. — 


THANKS be to God for the continuance of the strenuous 
‘efforts to suppress the Opium traffic, and for the measure of 
success which is attending these efforts. For the awakening of the 
Churches to the perils of immorality. 


HUMILIATION on account of prevalence inter- 
national jealousies and suspicions. 
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PRAYER for a righteous and lasting World Peace. That 
all Kings, Presidents, Parliaments, and Legislators, may reign and 
rule in subjection to the supreme will and rule of the King of 
Kings. ‘That un-Christian social conditions may be removed, and 


that we may learn to bear one another’s burdens. . For all public 


servants, Soldiers, Sailors, Policemen, Postmen, Railwaymen, etc. 
SCRIPTURE READINGS: 


1 Tim. ii. 1-8; 1 Peter ii. 13-17; Psalm xxiv.; Psalm cxxxviii. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1914. _ 
Missions. 


PRAYER for a due sense of Christian responsibility in 
the treatment of subject races. For blessing on all Missionary 
agencies, Evangelistic, Medical, Educational and Industrial. For 


a return to first works in Missionary enterprise, the preaching | 


and teaching of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. For a 
simpler faith in God’s Redemption and Salvation, through the 
power of the Holy Ghost, as this sinful world’s great need and 
hope. That the Churches in heathen lands may be kept faithful 
to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. For a large increase of 
Native agents, both for the Pastoral and Evangelistic work of 
Native Churches in heathen lands, and also as invaluable and 
indispensable colleagues and fellow-workers in the Mission work 
of the Western Churches. That mass movements in India may be 
guided into right channels. That the willingness of the Chinese 
people to hear the Gospel may be met by increased missionary 
activity. That the Moslem menace may be overcome by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. : 

SCRIPTURE READINGS; 


Matthew xxviii, 18-20; Acts iv. 31-37: Galatians i. 6-11; Romans x. 11-15; 
Thess, iii, 1-5. 


| FRIDAY, JANUARY gth, 1914. | 
Families, Educational Establishments and the Young. 


PRAISE that there is a keener interest in Christian Mis- 
sions among young people. 


PRAYER for Parents, that they may themselves know what 
is meant by ‘‘the nurture and admonition of the Lord,’’ so that 
the training and bringing up of their children may be effective and 
fruitful in the Lord. For increasing recognition of the obliga- 
tion of daily Family Worship. For all those engaged in practical 
Educational work. That in Education, the fear of the Lord may 
be universally recognized to be the beginning of wisdom. For 


all Sunday School Superintendents aud Teachers, and agencies 


seeking the early conversion of the young. For Bible School and 
Bible Class Leaders, and for all who work for the spiritual and 
physical welfare of young men and young women. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: | 
Psalm ciii, 17; cxix. 9-11 and cxxx.; 2 Tim. iii. 15-17; Joshua i. 1-9 and 
xxiv. 15; Proverbs i, 7-9 and xv. 33. | 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY loth, 1914. 


Home Missions and the Jews. 


SORROW that the veil is still on the mind and conscience 
of the Jews. That Christianity is still so little in possession of 
our great cities and centres of population aud life. 


PRAYER for the Jews; that the veil may be removed from 
the Nation, and that they may see Jesus as the Christ. ‘That 
God may soon fulfil. His promises to them, and abundantly bless 
all efforts for their conversion. For more of the power of the 
Holy Ghost to accompany all special. evangelistic and social work 
in the cities, towns, villages, and homes of Christendom. 


READINGS: | 
Zech. xii. 9-10; Romans xi. 1-15; Psalm ii. and Ixvii. 2; Isaiah ‘x. 1-3. 


Our Book Table 


‘LEARNING CHINESE—BOOKS FOR BEGINN ERS 
AND STUDENTS. 


ON MASTERING THE FORM AND USE OF THE Most FREQUENT WorRDS IN 
THR MANDARIN LANGUAGE. REV. D. WILLARD Lyon, M.A. 


Six hindred character series of readers by Professor Tong. Shanghai Baptist 
Seminary. vols. Price 22 cents. ~ 


> 


Bi 
Seven hundred character series—Christian Catechism by Professor Tong. 
Shanghai Baptist Theological Seminary. Price 5 cents. 


In one of the ‘smallest booklets ever issued with the design to 


guide non-Chinese students of written and spoken Mandarin Mr. 


Lyon has laid under wide and lasting obligation all who stand at 
the threshold of research into any current form of written or 
spoken Chinese. The ‘‘ Rules’’ of this pamphlet may be con- 
sidered as within their sphere golden. The clues are facts and 
principles that really serve to guide by lines of inquiry and trains 
of thought in relation to the beginnings and continuities of language 
acquisition. 

The Chinese books issued under titles mentioned above are 
among the works that illustrate with complete success the funda- 


mental truth enunciated by Mr. Lyon which ought to have the 


force of a Law in Physics or a universally accepted dictum ina 
personal code of right conduct. 

There have been guides to knowledge in Chinese which re- 
minded the reader irresistibly of certain small handbooks to every- 
day French, German, or Italian; wonderful works wherein is con- 
tained much that is useless for the traveller or visitor’s purpose 
aud little that is of practical utility for any purpose whatsoever. 


1915} Our Book Table | 767 
Students of Chinese have too often been employed on a task 


analogous to that which occupied the redoubtable and abstracted 


Mr. Sergeant Snubbin on a certain day in his history. His mental 
steps were on a path ‘‘leading from some place which nobody ever 
came from to some other place which nobody ever went to.’’ 
Tasks of this kind are apt to occasion that ‘‘dull-looking, boiled 


_eye which is so often to be seen in the heads of people who have 


applied themselves during many years to a weary and laborious 
course of study.’’ 

If the beginner in Chinese to-day finds his course less tiring, 
tedious, or irksome, let the school of instructors Chinese and non- 
Chinese who are up-to date in the science of teaching have the 
credit that is their due. The system here recommended to the 
beginner in Chinese and illustrated in the works cited treats the 


written language in vital ways. It is a current language in which _ 
the words are counters. As coins circulate in virtue of their 


several values to buyer and seller, so with Chinese characters in 
any well ordered word to which they belong. They are to be 
acquired by the student: not to serve as specimens in a museum 
collection but as current money of the merchant. 

That the small books give a clear lead in the direction alike 


_ of acquisition and of use is at once their intrinsic merit and their 


true attraction for the modern student of written Chinese. 
The recondite, the crabbed, the abstract, the impenetrable have 


no place in this scheme of things which aims to take the learner 


from the region of mental haze and fog. Properly used with 
illuminating reference to the pamphlet these helps to knowledge 
should go far to convince the tyro that the Chinese language is 
flexible. To the master of idiom it is sufficiently supple and pliant 
and those zz statu pupillari may soon prove by satisfactory ex- 
perience that progress in the study of any language, not excluding 
Chinese, is to be measured by advance in the art of using to good 
purpose each néw acquisition in accordance with those laws of 


syntax that govern the framing of phrases and sentences. 


Grubbing at Chinese roots of language will in course of time 
become a healthful necessity, a proper process for the advancing 
scholar. Attention should, however, be first directed as here to 
habit and order of growth in the forms of beauty that pertain to 


_ the living plant and tree. 


DocuMe@NTARY DRAFTS. Hints For Becinners. By T. M. 
of the Chinese Customs Service. Kelly Walsh, 
Price $4. 

From the time when the first eis Oldnens student essayed to 
devote attention to the Chinese documentary style, as distinguished 
from vernaculars on the one hand and:the ancient and more modern 
literary styles on the other, until about twenty-five years ago no 
attempt appears to have been made to open a path within this 
particular sphere of knowledge. 


Dr. Hirth, at that time Deputy Commissioner and Assistant i 


Statistical Secretary i in the Customs service, published, in 1888, his 
Notes on the Chinese Documentary Style, thus becoming a pioneer 
roadmaker in the region now selected by Mr. T.. A. M. Castle of 
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the same service, for the like highly useful function of preparing 
the way. 

At a first glance it seems passing strange, when the outstanding 
err. utility of documentary Chinese is duly considered, that Dr. 

irth had no distinguished predecessor and for nearly a quarter of a | 
century no worthy follower. 

Sinology was waiting for the educational movements and 
changes of the new time and their impact on methods of study in 
written Chinese whether literary, documentary, or vernacular. 

The Chinese themselves have been quick to take occasion by 
the hand in the application of Western methods to the study of 
their written language. 

It staggers belief and might well take away one’s breath to 
note the present-day attitude of the Chinese in relation to this 
whole subject, and, in our judgment, no more remarkable testimony 
has existed or can exist to the far-reaching and abiding possibilities 
of the present-day intellectual transformation. 

The new leaf which the Chinese have turned has on it some of 
the writing that determines their destiny as a race. When West- 
ern methods begin to be generally employed for acquiring an 
Easterir medium to be devoted in its turu alike to the acquisition 
and diffusion of knowledge derived from both East and West the 
fact holds-in guarantee, warrant, assurance, that cover the whole 
domain of knowledge and of life. 

‘Mr. Castle’s little book is a contribution to be welcomed, 
satisfying, as it does, leading canons of criticism. It is clearly 
scientific and is written on approved lines of analytical deduction. 

The distinction drawn in the preface between books written to 
teach reading and those designed to instruct in writing may be 
carried altogether too far. It seems to a large extent fanciful. 
The work that sets forth at all adequately and with due regard to 
order the principles that underlie Chinese construction in documen- _ 
tary or other Chinese writing is of large, and probably of equal, use 
in teaching writing and reading. In both processes, if they are to 
be intelligent, progressive, productive, the s¢7ze gua non is proficience 
in syntax, including a sufficient acquaintance with certain idioms 
oft-recurring and not at present brought with proper certainty under 
those laws of the Chinese written language which have been the 
subject of investigation by non-Chinese inquirers. 

J,et the student read Chinese, pencil in hand, alike for promot- 
ing and for testing skill in writing single characters and for mark- 
ing phrases that afford approved syntactical illustrations, and it will 

‘be found that progress in reading and writing are concurrent and 
conjoined, and this method applied to the study of any language i is 
likely to yield sound and lasting results. | 

That standard English is essential for translation from this 
language into Chinese will, we think, not be disputed. The 
mental faculty of absorbing meanings and recasting modes of 
expression is, however, indispensable alike to the interpreter and 
translator ; and no Western student will make satisfactory advances 
in interpreting or translating who does not develop steadily the 
power of putting sentences into moulds and issuing them in forms 
suited to his purpose for rendering into Chinese. pes 
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If, as the outcome of practice, long continued, perfection in the 


-art of fashioning English sentences of the kind quoted in these 


pages is attained, the reward in increased facility of turning out a 
creditable Chinese version is well merited. ; 
Mr. Castle’s book is, if we may so write, thoroughly sound a 

heart. It sets forth clearly the writer’s intent and should effect 
adequately the student’s purpose as a beginner in drafting Chinese 
documents. It is to be numbered among the books for beginners 
that render knowledge inviting and the path thereto pleasant ; and 
it affords glimpses of other paths to be traversed when the way by 
which this author leads has become a well accustomed road. 

. The only serious fault we have to find is that the price of the 
book is absurdly high. | 


A BCOF CHINESE WRITING,’ By F. W. BALLER. China Inland 
Mission and Presbyterian Mission Press. Paper covers,73 pages, price 
75 cents. 


_ The systematic study of Chinese has indeed been facilitated 
in many ways since William Milne wrote jocularly in a letter 
(1814) that ‘‘ To acquire Chinese is a work for men of bodies 
of brass, heads of oak, hands of spring-steel, eyes of eagles, 
memories of angels, and lives of Methuselah ’’—a variant of which 
is quoted in the booklet before us, as the utterance of a “ wise- 
acre.’’ Chinese wen-/i did seem an insurmountable wall to the 
early heroes at Malacca (we prefer to call them ‘‘ heroes’’ rather 
than ‘‘ wiseacres’’—sententious dullards), who hoped to influence 
China by means of literature in that medium. And even now, 
to read high wez-/i with fluency, and to compose in it with 
finished grace (as they essayed to do) may still lie beyond the 


abilities of most of us. But, added to a grasp of colloquial speech 


—towards which Mr. Baller has assisted so many new-comers— 
and some power to decipher a wen-/i newspaper article—towards 
which he has later assisted so many students of Chinese—there 
is a growing desire among many to cultivate the art of writing 
in Chinese character. And Mr. Baller has produced a most 
valuable hand-book to lighten this task. -As he claims in the 
Preface, ‘‘ An hour or more a day given to writing should enable 
anyone with average ability to master a thousand characters 
in a few months.’”’ Yes, with the aid of this excellent hand-book, 
which contains just over a thousand characters, with every point 
in their writing explained. It is all that could be desired towards 
a desirable end. The student of Chinese will bless the day when 
he bought it. The booklet is worthy of the widest possible 
circulation. It meets a long-felt need. 

W. Ak. 


A DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHICAL TERMS CHIEFLY FROM THE JAPANESE. 
By DR, RICHARD AND DR. MACGILLIVRAY. C. £. S. 1913, price 50 cents. 


This book at once challenges comparison with Mr. Evan 
Morgan’s book noticed in our September number. There is of 
necessity a little overlapping, but while Mr. Morgan went to 
current journalism for the bulk of his terms, the book before 
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us is taken from a Japanese dictionary of philosophical terms. 
In the former case political phrases largely predominate, while 
in the latter there is a considerable proportion made up of the 
technical language of the natural sciences. 

- The compilers are careful to say that they do not endorse 
all these terms. The state of the case has been well put by 
Mr. Morgan when he suggests that the Chinese ‘‘ will prepare 
with more taste for the speech feeling in the language.’’ The 
Japanese deal with Chinese as we do with Greek. Thus ¢elegram 
is good English, but it is bad Greek. | 

The lists prepared show a praiseworthy attempt to establish © 
accuracy and definiteness in the use of words. Sometimes they 
are too rigidly consistent in the use of one Chinese term for 

one English, ¢e.¢., nature, natural are # or RM, so we have 
nature myths wi nature science FF nature wor- 
ship K # #2: FF; on the other hand we sometimes feel a lack of 
definiteness; natural theology is G #& fh &, while Deism is 
wh BX, where we should have expected or jm. 

This is a book that should be in the hands of every educa- | 
tionist and translator. Only by continual use can its value be 
tested, and the final settlement of terms will rest not with any 
= editor but with the general consensus of all departments of 
study. 


J. W. I. 


THE UNION OF THE CHURCHES. 


THE CHURCH AND Uniry. By HERBERT Longmans, 
1913. Pages xv + 317. gf6 net. | 


At the Shanghai National Conference, Dr. Mott announced 
that denominational experts were to be invited ‘to prepare exposi- 
tions of their own types of Christianity, in order to promote mutual 
comprehension. ‘To head the list, a better book could hardly be 
found than this clear and powerful essay by Father Kelly, of the 
Society of the Sacred Mission, Assistant Tutor of the Theological 
College of Kelham. Will the Continuation Committee not fulfil its 
function by persuading a millionaire to present a copy to each of 
the missionaries in China ? 

| It is impossible in a few sentences to give an adequate idea of 
the charm of what might easily have been an irritating, polemical 
discourse. In the preface, the Bishop of Winchester writes: ‘‘I, at 
least, have never met a book in which there was so determined and 
steady and genuinely humble an effort to draw the sting of 
controversy by recognition of others’ merits, and of one’s own and 
of one’s Church’s shortcomings ody blots.’’ The secret of the 
charm must lie in the personality of the writer. It was at the 
Baslow summer camp of the Student Christian Movement in 1908 
that Father Kelly, a distinguished Anglican Catholic, ‘‘ in a water- 
tight compartment,’’ first came to learn ‘‘the true value of a ‘ Free 
Church’ principle.’’ A visitor to Baslow in 1910 says of him: 
‘* His brown cassock and girdle, bare head and sandaled feet, made 
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him a conspicuous figure ; his briar pipe and his genial smile made 


him welcome in every part of the camp.”’ 


The thesis of the book is extremely well sustained. It is that 
the Catholic and Protestant positions are supplementary, neither 
being complete without the other. ‘‘ Truth is primary, and our 
apprehensions secondary.’’ This distinction is ‘‘the key of all 
hope’’ of unity. ‘‘I have no other motive for maintaining the 
‘Catholic’ sacramental doctrine than that I believe it to be 
necessary to the consistency and stability of evangelicalism.’’ The 
‘Catholic’ position is ‘‘that in the Sacrament of the Holy 
Communion Christ has provided for us in the fulfilment of His 
promise a representation of Himself, a true renewal to us day by 


day of the Bodily Presence of His spiritual Humanity,...... in order 
‘thet Wea. might enter into that union of the earthly and 


spiritual which was the redemption manifested in the Body of His 
Resurrection.’””’ The Protestant view, on the other hand, ‘‘is 
centred in the spiritual life ;...... the mere act takes its value from 
the intention, purpose, feeling, which motive it.’’ The author’s 
opposition to this view is thus expressed: ‘‘I cannot explain 
myself except by saying ‘I want Christ here to worship Him’ ..... I 
may not worship my thought and imaginations, and I shrink from 
giving direct worship to what is only realized throngh those 
faculties.’”’ The theory of Transubstantiation, however, which is 
a theory, not of Christ’s Presence, but ‘‘ about bread and wine,’’ 
‘*T neither hold nor have ever held.’’ 

Where now lies the hopes of unity? ‘‘I do not want anyone 
to surrender any conviction.’’ The strength of the Church has 
been its sacramental forms, witnessing to the gifts of Christ, while 
the strength of Nonconformity is its witness to the personal gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. The Church’s ‘‘ official system, concerned with 
the fundamentals,’’ ‘‘needs to be supplemented by a free, unofficial 
system concerned with expansion.’’ ‘*The Catholic view -of the 
sacrament and the Nonconformist view of a ‘free’ ministry could 
in practice work hand-in-hand.’’ ‘’I believe that the whole future 
of Christianity lies in the reconciling, lies in the combining of these 
two elemeuts.” 

Here then is the crux of the matter. Seeing that ‘‘a sacra- 
mental system cannot be ‘developed,’’’ for ‘‘at ordination the 
power to consecrate is veceived,’’ and assuming that it is ‘‘this 
sacramental basis which Nonconformity needs in order to make its 
own system really safe, really strong,’’ the conclusion follows, that 
this basis can only be accepted. ‘‘What I propose would be an 
unspeakable gain to Nonconformity...... as well as to the Church,’’ 


_ for it would involve a synthesis of principles, which apart are 


incomplete. Let it be noted, however, that ‘‘I do zof ask’’ the 
Nonconformists ‘‘to accept a Church system, but to make one.”’ 
Is there not ‘‘something hidden in the mystery of the Trinity, in 
the double sending forth, first, of the Son,’’...... ‘and secondly, of 


missed ’’? 
It is a book that drives the reader to his knees. 


F. W. S. ON. - 
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“THE MESSAGE OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST FOR THE UNION OF THE 
CHURCH, INCLUDING THEIR ORIGIN AND History,’ Ay PETER 
AI - jc Minister Christian Temple, Baltimore. Revell, pp 212. $1.00 
ue. 

‘* We will that this body die, be dissolved and sink into union 
with the body of Christ at large.’’ ‘‘ We wii/ that the people 
henceforth take the Bible as the only sure guide to heaven;.....for 
it is better to enter into life having one book than having many to be 
cast into hell.’’ These pithy sentences from ‘‘ The Last Will and 
Testament’’ of the Presbytery of Springfield, Kentucky, have 
about them the freshness and the sting of the morning. It was the 
moving of a ‘‘ Reformation,’’ the beginning of a new division of the 
Church in order to prepare the way for the union of all Christians. 
Truly the ‘‘ Message of the Disciples’? is as paradoxical as life 
itself. The movement announced at Springfield in 1804, the 
subsequent success of which was mainly due to Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell, became through excommunication on the 
part of the Baptists, a separate communion in 1832. Its present 
membership amounts to 1,300,000. 

The claim of the Disciples to distinction is that, rejecting the 
authority of interpretations of Scripture, they seek ‘** Christian 
union upon the basis of the Bible.’”’ They propose ‘‘ for the union 
of Christendom, neither a system of dogmatic theology, nor a 
religion of pure feeling, .... but to uuzle upon the fact of Christ.’’ 

The three lectures of which this broad-minded book consists 
(excluding an Appendix of 70 pp.) were delivered by Dr. Ainslie 
before the Divinity School of Yale. The dedication is to the 
author’s grandfather and father, ‘‘both ministers of the Gospel 
and both throughout their lives unreservedly committed to the 


union of the divided house of God.”’ 
F. W. S. O'N ‘ 


CHINA AND THE GospgL. China Inland Mission, London and Shanghai. 


This beautifully illustrated Report of the China Inland Mission 
for 1913 is a pleasure to handle and study. It is packed full of 
information and every page bears marks of editorial thoroughness. 
The review of the year 1912 (in two parts) is an admirable 
summary of the leading events in China from the missionary 
standpoint and a concise summary of the work of the Mission. 
Fifty-five new workers were added to the staff during the year 
whilst ten workers were lost by death and fourteen b tirement, 
etc. The total number of missionaries (including associates) is 
now no less than 1,040 or about one-fifth of the entire Protestant 
nog mS force in China. The baptisms for the year were over 

2,586, bringing the number of communicants up to over 27,000, 
and the organized Churches to 654. The contributions from 
Chinese Christians reached the splendid total of £1,653, say. 
$16,500 (Mex). There are 83 boarding schools with 2,153 pupils 
and 159 day schools with 3,425 scholars ; 7 hospitals, 4 43 dispens- 
aries, and 34 opium refuges. | 

Were we to begin to quote from the pages of this book or to 
attemipt to describe the immense variety and wide extent of the 
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work that is being done we should find it hard to stop. Difficulties 

are not minimized, and disappointments are frankly acknowledged, 
but the faith and hope with which this great Mission commenced 
its work in China continues undimmed. | 


JOURNAL OF THE NorTH CHINA BRANCH OF THE Royal ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

VoL. XLIV., 1913. Shanghai; Kelly &@ Walsh. $6.00. 

Our local branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has taken on a 
new lease of life iu the last few years. Its membership has grown 
rapidly and its management has wisely abandoned the old policy 
of confining its attention entirely to dry-as-dust researches. Its 
magazine is now a publication worthy of the Society.. Every issue 
is anticipated with keen interest. The number before us has 
a most attractive table of contents and none of the articles are 
disappointing. In particular we commend to the notice of our 
readers, the most interesting paper by E. T. Williams on ‘‘ The 
State: Religion of China during the Manchu Dynasty,’’ and the 
valuable historical paper by E. H. Parker on ‘‘ Mongolia after the 
Genghizides and before the Manchus.’’ The ‘‘ Literary Notes,’ 
which run to nearly fifty pages, are also very well done and 
cover a wide rauge of books on things Chinese. 


ROMANISM A MENACE To THE NATION. B JEREMIAH J. CROWLRY. Pub- 


lished by the Author. Cincinnati, O., U.S.A., $2.20 gold, post free. 


, Mr. Crowley was a Roman Catholic for twenty-one years, 
several of which, we gather, were spent in the archdiocese of 
Chicago. In this book he explains why he left the priesthood and 
makes a tremendous onslaught on the Papal System, on individuals 
in the Hierarchy and, particularly, on the Roman Catholic policy 
with regard to the public schools of America. The charges 
seem to be almost incredible, but ‘‘Father’’ Crowley supports his 
statements by copious quotations, photographs, and illustrations. 
We gather that he has delivered much that is in this book as 
public lectures to large audiences in various parts of the United 
States. He boldly challenges his critics to disprove his charges. 


My Lire. Ay Aucust Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

Gold $2.00. Shanghai: The Methodist Publishing House. 

The recent death of the great German social democrat adds a 
peculiar interest to this biography. It is a remarkable and signifi- 
cant story which Herr Bebel unfolds. His early struggles with 
poverty, his experiences as an artisan, his influence upon the 
‘‘Workmen’s’’ movement, his conflict with Bismarck and his devel- 
Opment into the successful organizer and parliamentary leader of 
the Social! Democratic party are told in a simple, sincere, and 
straightforward way. Unfortunately Bebel’s socialism is without 


any foundation but that of materialism; and it will not be for his. 


lofty ideals or his enthusiasm and optismism that he will be 
remembered, but for his personal courage, his skill as an organizer, 
his splendid tactical ability as a parliamentarian, and his unfailing 
industry. 
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OF JESUS, m RE mainly for use in schools 

of higher-primary grade. Arranged by Rtv. FRANK RAWLINSON, 

vanslated by CHEN CHEUN-SHENG avd FRANK RAWLINSON. Presby- 
terian Mission Press, Shanghat. Price 35 cents. 


This book has been prepared through the happy co-operation 


‘of Rev. Frank Rawlinson, a Baptist missionary of Shanghai and an 


eloquent preacher, and Mr. Chen Cheun-sheng, the well-known 
co-editor of the Chinesé Christian Intelligencer. 

The aim of the book is well expressed in the introduction ; : 
“The present book has grown out of classroom work. It is not 
primarily devotional, nor is it prepared for advanced students. Its 
purpose is rather to give a definite and well-rounded view of the 
life of Jesus suited to the needs of pupils of from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. It is ‘historical’ in method, bringing out the 
sequence of events, the contrasts as well as likenesses of events in 
the life of our Lord, with such explanations and illustrative matter 
as will serve to clear up difficulties arising from social, political, 
aud physical conditions in a land and age unknown to China.”’ 

The book is divided into two parts, each part containing forty 
lessons. The lessons follow each other in consecutive order, 


according to the proper sequence of events, each lesson opening 


either with au explanation or with a passage of Scripture. Some- 
times there are a few brief words of explanation, followed by a 
scriptural passage. Following the main discussion in each lesson 
there are questions that bring out the main points that have been 
discussed. The style is in simple, and we may be assured, 
classical Mandarin. 

We welcome the book. There can hardly be too many Lives of 
our Lord; aud even if this one covered ground that has been 
covered by others, we should be glad to see it; but it occupies a 
field of its own. While it is written primarily for use in schools 
of higher-primary grade, it will undoubtedly attain to a much 
wider sphere of usefulness than its author primarily intended. It 
is the kind of book that can be put into the hands of inquirers, and 
can be taught in Bible classes generally. It is just the sort of book 
that we have been needing,—a simple, scriptural, and comprehensive 
life of our Lord. The style is as easily understood as the Mandarin 
New Testament, from which it quotes so largely. It will undoubt- 
edly be widely used and will be a boon to teachers who are trying 
to enable others to grasp the facts of the Gospel story. 

_ There are one or two points that might be mentioned, more in 
the way of suggestions for a future edition than in the way of 
adverse criticism. The quotations seem to all be taken from the 
older Mandarin rather than from the revised Mandarin version. 


Whatever may be said of the old version, this must be said of the 


revised,—that it is more correct, that it has a more ‘‘ pii-tiing”’ 
style, and that it is being most universally used. I was recently 
told by a gentleman in one of the Bible societies that, with the 


exception of two or three stations, there was no demand at all 
for the older Mandarin version. In the next edition of the book 


would it not be well to use the new version entirely ? 
Again there are some poiuts that may arise as difficulties in the 
mind of the learner. One of these is as to the nature of the unpar- 
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donable sin. The explanation of this subject, Lesson 30, of the 
first book, is almost too concise to be clear. Would it not be well 
to enlarge upon this more ? However, the author has erred on the 
side of prudence in not trying to explain elaborately what is most 
difficult of explanation. 7 

The book being divided into two parts, the lessons are numbered 


consecutively but the pages are not numbered consecutively. It 


would be a decided help to have a consecutive numbering of the 
pages throughout the whole book. 

Mr. .Rawlinson and Mr. Chen are to be congratulated on 
producing a book that can be widely used among the rank and file 
of Chinese Christians. We are glad to know that an edition in 
the Shanghai Vernacular is also in the press and will be ready 
shortly. | 
P. F. PRICE. 


‘‘HUAFENG LAO Letters on the Chinese Constitution. By 
Str FRANCIS Piccotr élly & Walsh, 1913. Pp 69. 


_ “Tf then I have in these letters striven to show that there will 
arise as the result of the Constitution a Constitutional President, 
I think I have now shewn that there will also come into being, by 
the force of those laws of parliamentary action, which are as im- 
mutable as the laws of gravity, a Constitutional Parliament and a 
Constitutional people.’’ This sentence from the seventh of the 
XII Letters, originally published in the Peking Daily News and 
China Press under a nom de plume which means ‘‘ Good Luck to 
China,’’ may be taken as indicating the object of Sir Francis 
Piggott’s pamphlet. In addition to his great learning and sunny 
confidence in the Chinese, the Legal Advisor to the Peking Govern- 
ment has an implicit faith in the almost magical virtue of the type 


of Constitution he sets out to advocate. The creation of a Parlia- 


ment ‘‘is in itself a guarantee that constitutionalism will get the 
upper hand.’’ Force of circumstances, or human instinct, ‘‘ must 
ensure the President sooner or later acting in conformity with the 
will of the people, and so acting constitutionally.’’ Yet ‘‘ we can- 
not invent new institutions for China.’’ 

All that is wanted, then, for the peaceful and happy evolution 
of the Republic is. that, following wherever possible the British 


- political system, the Constitution be carefully drafted and loyally 


obeyed. For the author believes, ‘‘that the great charters of 
England are the charters of the liberties of the world.’’ At 
present, indeed, pending the formation of two definite and stable 
political parties, government by Cabinet is out of the question. 
But the day will arrive when ‘‘ the natural law will have operated, 
and the two great parties of the State have come into being.’’ 

The crucial subject of ‘‘ The Administration of the Provinces ’’ 
is treated as an instance of ‘‘local self-government.’’ ‘‘ The 
Provinces have no inherent rights.’’ In this they ‘‘ differ essential- 
ly from the States of the American Union ; it is this which makes a 
United States of China, if it were ever thought of, an impos- 


sibility.’’ Yet, curiously enough, Sir Francis Piggott. admits all 


that the radical reformers of the South would probably claim when 
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he offers for imitation, even though with modifications, the British 
Colonial system. Would the extremists of Canton desire more 
independence in practice than is enjoyed by Canada? 

This genial and helpful correspondence, specially addressed to 
the members of Parliament, closes with the following words :—‘‘] 
have tried to show you where the true way lies; as guide, with 
many years of experience behind me; as philosopher, who believes 
in the humanity which underlies every constitutional rule; and as 
friend, who knows somewhat of the manner of your thoughts. I 


pray you use your freedom well.’’ 
F. W. S. O’N. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


| THE STORY OF THE DOOR OF HOPE, 4 KH. Ay Miss BONNELL. Trans- 


lated by D. MACGrLuIvRay. Price $0.08. 
(Published by request and authority of the Door of Hope Committee.) 


This little book is an account of the beginning and continuance of the 


excellent rescue work done by the Door of Hope Mission, The story is 
full of faith, and, as the Chinese title indicates, takes asa keynote the fact 
that God answers prayer when offered according to His will. At the same 
time the book is an earnest appeal to Chinese Christians to do good wherever 


there is opportunity. 


Lire oF STEPHEN GRELLET (with portrait), % RE Ay WILLIAM 
Guest, F.G.S. Translated by Ytn PAo-1,0. Price $0.30. | 
Grellet was descended from the French nobility, and he lived through, 

and after, the stormy times of the French Revolution. He was one of those 

who emigrated to America on account of the strong feeling in France at that 


time against the aristocrats. In the Western world Grellet met with the 


Society of Friends, found peace for his soul through the blood of Christ, and 
subsequently became a preacher in connection wit! the Society of Friends. 
Afterwards he revisited France more than once, preaching the Gospel to his 
own countrymen. He also visited England, Russia, Italy and other places 
as a servant of Christ, and laboured with great zeal in the cause of the 
Gospel. He supported the Anti-slavery movement and used his influence 


- with success both in England and with the Emperor of Russia in favour of 


Prison Reform.- But he allowed no question to turn him aside from direct 
evangelistic work for the salvation of souls. His life is a valuable lesson for 
Chinese preachers at the present time, when th:y are in great danger of being 
diverted from their work by political questions. . a | 


FrRoM ZOROASTER TO CHRIST, RE 4% A fa #8. 4x autobiographical 
sketch of the Rev. DHAN JIBLAI NAUROJI (with portrait). Zranslated by 


Yin Pao-t.0, assisted by Rev. D. MACGILUIVRAY. Price $0.20. 

A very interesting story of conversion. .This book will take hold of the 
Chinese Christian reader. It will encourage him to do and dare for Christ. 
He will read here of the plots of those who tried and failed to recover this 
Christian convert for the Persian religion. It is a remarkable record of 
persecution and deliverance. : 


THE INCARNATE A Life of Jesus Christ. By 


Rev. Sir. W. ROBERTSON M.A., LL.D. Translated by Mr. 

Y. L.Hwo. Price $0.05. 

This life of Christ by the famous editor of the British Weekly is loyal to 
Scripture. The twenty-three chapters are fresh and able expositions of God’s 
word. It is a very valuable book, but suited rather for the Christian scholar 
than for the ordinary Chinese Christian. The edition in the Japanese lan- 


guage has had a large sale. 
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Laws OF CHRIST FOR COMMON LiFe, A th fy. By R. W. DALE, LU.D. 
Translated by C. H. Coens. Price $0.20. 


When Chinese are converted many of them seem to think that, by becom- — 


ing attached to Christianity, they are required to give up their secular 
calling. Buddhism and Taoism are to a great extent responsible for this idea 
which all preachers in China have more or less to combat. The message of 
the late R. W. Dale during his life was largely a powerful application of 
Christianity to the secular affairs of everyday life. No teaching, in its 
proper place, is more important for believers in Christ in China than Dr. 
Dale’s message through this book. 


Notge.—The above books are in the easy Wénli style. 


THE Gist OF THE THN COMMANDMENTS, %. By R. M. MATEER. 
in Mandarin. Price $o.15. | 


The author takes as his basis ‘‘ three concise, comprehensive, and practical 
expositions by Drs. Howard Crosby, Campbell Morgan, and Cleland McKee.’’ 
Many of the expositions are very well worked out, and the book contains 
much profitable teaching for Chinese Christians, and helpful suggestions for 
foreigners who preach the Gospel to the Chinese. | 

If the distinction between Judaism and Christianity had been more 
carefully observed, the book would be of more value. It ought to be made 
plain that the Jewish nation never was the Christian church. Further, the 
buildings in which Christians worship are never spoken of as sacred 
in Scripture, though ¢he Jews had ‘‘a worldly sanctuary.” The writer 
teaches (see page 14) that if articles except for sacred uses are kept in the 
worship hall, or if a baby is allowed to cry, these are transgressions of the 
law. Such inferences for Christians from the third commandment seem very 
far-fetched. What about the little groups of Chinese Christians in various 
places who-have no consecrated building? No doubt in this dispensation 
Christians may worship God as acceptably in a hay loft as in a consecrated 
building. Decency and order, however, are always commendable. 

Again, the Scripture nowhere teaches (see page 18) that the Lord’s Day 
observed by Christians and the Jewish Sabbath are both one and the same 
day. wh 14 4A, this question for the heart, though well meant 
J 5) seems bordering on irreverence. 3 pp AY H{ would be better than 


PRIMER OF SANITATION, 4: Jilustrated. Translated by Miss 


D.C. Joynr. (In Mandarin.) Price $o.50. 


An excellent book dealing with germs and diseases of the tropics, 
especially adapted for China. It should prove very useful as a manual for 
the more advanced classes in schools, and for evening classes. Students of 
Chinese would find the book very helpful for getting familiar with the 
terms of common tropical diseases, etc. It may be recommended to every 
missionary. 


LIFE OF CHRIST, Hk MOBY. Compiled by Miss D.C. Jovnr. illustrated. 


This little book, for which Miss Joynt is responsible, is perhaps the 
daintiest and most attractive production of the kind we have happened to 
meet in Chinese. With great care and much success the compiler has given 
the main outlines of the Life of our Lord in wisely selected words of Scrip- 
ture, and the accompinying illustrations are altogether suitable and charm- 
ing. -Miss Joynt deserves hearty praise for this useful piece of work. If 
we are not mistaken, her little volume will be in great demand by scores of 
Christian workers up and down China. It would serve admirably as a prize 
book for younger scholars. We wish for it a large sale, and congratulate the 
C.L. S. on having so pleasing a book on its catalogue. I, W. W. 

[The compiler of this book wishes to explain that through an oversight 
the two most important pages: The Resurrection and Ascension do not 
appear in the present edition, This omission is being rectified.—Ed. ] 
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Correspondence 


A WARNING. 


To the Editor of 
‘*THk CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: I have been here 
1ow over one week stopping at a 
hotel where I have formed$the 
acquaintance of several people. 
I have also come into touch with 
their work about which I wish 
to write you. They told me 
that they are representatives of 
the International Bible Students’ 
Association of Brooklyn, New 
York, and had a set of books 
which they wished to show me. 
The books proved to be the 
publications of Mr. Russel of 
** Millenium Dawn’’ and ‘‘ Plan 
of the Ages’’ fame, whose teach- 
ings have been widely distributed 
at a nominal cost, and the report 
of whose tour of the world and a 
study of missions called forth 
much criticism. 

These people here in Tientsin 
have been canvassing the Chris- 
tians to sell them these books 
and make converts to their faith. 
Among the many things the 
books teach is that the end of 
the Gentile dispensation is in 
1914 and that before that time it 


is the business of the ‘‘ faithful ’’ 


to call out ‘‘ from all denomina- 
tions, kindreds and tongues ” 
such as will hear their message, 
and these ‘‘ not many alto- 
gether ’’ are to be the ‘‘ bride,’’ 
‘‘the Lamb’s wife,’’ and of 
the rest of the world no account 
is to be kept at present. These 


people have made a systematic 


canvass of the Christian people 
in Tientsin and are working the 
main mission centres of the 
Orient. They have left a good 
many sets of books here, and I 


feel that the missionaries here in 
the East should know of them. 

I do not know if the time of 
the Gentiles will be filled in 1914 
or not— Jesus said no man knows 
when. His disciples were not 
‘‘to know the times and seasons,’’ 
but the Master did teach that 
His second coming would be like 
a thief in the night. These 
people have a way of explaining 
all these teachings to suit their 
faith and have every assurance, 
they say, that they know of His 
coming. Like the disciples of 
long ago they are gazing up into 
heaven, not heeding the com- 


mand of the angels to ‘‘ go tell’’ 


and letting golden opportunities 
of soul saving go by, unused. 
But this is not all. Let them 
hold their faith if they like, but 
why should they confine their 
efforts in the main to members 
of established churches in Christ, 
and why do they not go out 
among the heathen with their 
wonderful message, which they 
assure every one will be so 
comforting to the soul if it is 
accepted ? And yet, perhaps, if 
I believed as they do, I should 
want to do as they do. For in 
commenting on John 3:16 in the 
Bible Student Monthly, Vol. 2, 
No. 12, these clear statements are 
made: ‘‘ Man’s intelligence and 
higher organism could avail him 
only on condition that they would 
be used in harmony with his 
Maker’s reasonable and just re- 
quirements. Otherwise, he must 
die the death, as being even less 
worthy of prolonged existence 
than the brute. . . . Hence God’s 
provision for the race asa whole 
—that they might nol perish as 
the brute beast (the italics are 
in black face .in the original), 
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but attain to eternal life again, 
attain to all that was lost in 


Adam, all that was redeemed 
by Jesus Christ our Lord, etc.”’ 

Here then are two propositions 
clearly set forth. First, that the 
sin of Adam brought death upon 
man, a death similar to that 
which comes to the brute crea- 
tion. Second, that all those who 
have not believed on the Lord 
finally ‘‘ perish as the brute 
beast.’’ 

Though Mr. Russel specifically 
teaches that faith in Christ 
restores the full privileges of 
salvation to the unsaved, heathen 
or others, yet these people make 
little or no effort to win such to 
Christ, but rather work among 
those who already believe in 
Christ and are trying to do His 
will, to draw them, if possible, 
away from their faith. 

The writer also dwells upon 
the words, ‘‘ God so loved the 
world.”’ With that statement 
he sets aside all punishment for 
disobedience, and asks: ‘‘Is 
it conceivable that he who com- 


mands us to love our enemies | 


and to observe toward them 
the Golden Rule would himself 
ignore that Rule and.injure, not 
Only his enemies, but also the 
ignorant, the superstitious, the 
great masses of mankind—of 
whom the Apostle declares: ‘ The 
God of this world hath blinded 


their minds’? 2 Cor. 4:4.” 


is remarkable that Mr. Russel 
disconnects the ‘‘so’’ of John 
3:16 from ‘‘ that 
believeth on him should not 
perish ;’’ but it is more remark- 
able that he should urge God’s 
greatest love for the unsaved is 


shown in annihilation. This is his. 


theory of second death. After 
the first death all but the ‘‘ elect’’ 
shall have another and a better 
chance than in this life. Failure 
then to accept means annihila- 


whosoever 


tion, Christ’s teaching concerning 


the rich man and Lazarus and all - 


Other teachings to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Had God not sent a Son into 
the world to redeem all, had not 
that redemption been complete 
for all in the world, had He not 
told the church that there was 


no other salvation save faith in 


Christ, had He not committed 
unto the church the ‘‘ words of 
recoucilitation ’’ and ‘‘ the min- 
istry of reconciliation ’’ and had 
He not given the church the 
resources for bearing the good 
news to all the world, then there 
might be room to charge God 


with heartlessness if the unsaved 
are forever banished from His 


eternal presence. But the church 
has received the message; she 
knows her duty; she has been 
listless, comparatively speaking, 
in this great work, and the blood 
of the unsaved who have not had 
opportunity rests upon the heads 
of those who profess to be his 
followers, and not upon God. 

I lament the inactivity of the 
church ; but here are these peo- 
ple in the days of greatest need, 
days of crisis upon crisis in such 
nations as Japan and China, 
coming in and with this Russel 


doctrine trying to rock to sleep 


the agencies now already inade- 
quate for the task before them. 
They go systematically among 
the churches at home and try to 
find converts. 
in a sense can stand this loss ; 
not so on the field. But with 
untiring effort they seek to 


gather converts from ‘‘ all deno- 


minations’’ and thus discourage 
the work of evangelism the more. 

The books are full of doctrinal 
errors, for the author has set up 
a theory of his own and every- 
thing must bend to it. It ts, 
however, in their attempts to 
neutralize the missionary forces 
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that I am most deeply concerned 


and on which I feel it right to 
sound this warning note. 
Fraternally, 


GALEN B. ROYER. 
TIENTSIN. 


PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS. © 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: At the instance of 
the Relief Committee as part 


of its scheme for relieving the 


extreme need brought about by 
the second revolution among the 
teachers and student class of 
Nanking, the University of 
Nanking opeued and is now con- 
ducting a Special Three Months 
Normal Course. The 7dea is to 
supply these men with profit- 


able employment during the time 


of their enforced idleness. ‘The 
aim is to give each of them acom- 
mand of such Western branches, 


as arithmetic, geography, Bible, — 


modern history, hygiene, etc., and 
so fit them more completely as 
teachers in primary schools. Of 
course their attainments in Chi- 
nese leave nothing to be desired 
along this line. The ope is to 
make them all better teachers by 
giving them drills individual- 


ly, and by special lectures and 


readings in modern educational 
methods. 

The larger part of the eighty 
who are taking this course are 


men of the old school: ‘the 


rest are younger men who 
have done some work in West- 
ern schools already. None of 
them are supposed to be over 
40 years of age. The average 
is about 30 years. ‘They are 
all working with interest, and 
doubtless there will be a goodly 
proportion of them who will be 
available as teachers in primary 
schools immediately after Chi- 


nese New Year. They will all 
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be on the look-out for employ- 
ment and so this notice is written 
in the hope that any in the 
vicinity of Nanking who will 
need teachers for their primary 
schools, and who desire a better 
grade man than they can ordi- 
narily get, may write for informa- 
tion and make application for 
teachers that are needed. Some 
of these men will be able to do 
higher grade work than that of 
the primary school. Very few 
are at present Christian, but all 
will have had constant contact 
with Christian teaching during 
these months and will have re- 
ceived a fair amount of instruc- 
tion in the Life of Christ. 

This represents one of the few 
instances where a body of the 
real Confucianists have been 
gathered into a mission school 
for instruction, and it is to be 
hoped that many will show their 
interest in them by offering 
employment to them. 


Yours very cordially, 


A. A. BULLOCK. 
NANKING. 


CHINA CONTINUATION COM- 
MITTEE SHOULD BE ORGAN- 
ICALLY RELATED TO THE 
MISSIONS. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


Sir: Although little or no ad- 
verse comment has been heard 
upon the personnel of the China 
Continuation Committee, some 
criticism has been made upon 
the method by which it was 
appointed last spring in Shang- 
hai, and some regret has been 
expressed that it could not 
have been organically related to 
the missionary bodies instead of 
being superimposed upon them. 

Consideration of this disad- 
vantage under which the Con- 
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tinuation Committee labors has 


induced the China Council of the 


American Presbyterian Mission 
(North) to suggest that those 


persons, two in number, who 


were appointed members of that 
Committee from this Mission be 
now elected by the Mission as 
Mission representatives upon the 
Committee for a tern of one year, 
and by so doing put the Mission 
into organic relation with it. 


If this should be done by all . 


missionary bodies and by the 
Chinese Church organizations 
having appointees on the Con- 
tinuation Committee, that Com- 
mittee could be.brought into 
organic relations with the Church- 
es and Mission this year; and, 
since powers are’ merely 
advisory, there is ground for 
expectation that, once organically 
related, it could exercise a more 
congenial influence in missionary 


circles than if without theformal | 


recognition of the missionary 
body as at present. 
Yours cordially, 


HOPEFUL. 
SHANGHAI, 


CHINESE STUDENTS’ CHRISTIAN 
UNION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


$rr: Please make well known 


in China the fact of there being 


a secretary of the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Christian Union in Great 
Britain. Every school and col- 
lege sending its students to Great 
Britain should know that there 
is a man on the spot who is 
auxious to give help to new 
comers—meeting them, finding 
suitable lodgings for them, and 
advising them generally. Noti- 
fication of the arrival of students 
should be sent in advance to 
Me: Chan, S&S. 


Hall, Durham, England. 


J. Y. McGINNISs. 
AN ENQUIRY. 
To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR Sir: I would like to 


find out if ‘‘ The Mizanul Haqq’”’ - 


(Balance of Truth), a book 
published by the Religious Tract 
Society, London, in English, 
on the errors of Mohammedan- 
ism, has been or is in process 
of translation into Chinese, and 
write to ask if you could let 
me know. Thanking you in 
advance for your trouble in 
making enquiry. 


Yours sincerely, 
JOSEPH R. CUNNINGHAM. 


KWEILIN. 
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The Door of Hope, Shanghai. 


‘‘And whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son.’’ 


John 14:13. 
** And it came to pass that when . 
all the heathen that were about us 


saw these things ... they perceived 
that this work was. wrought of our 


God.’’ Neh. 6:16. 

Since the year 1900 when the 
work of the Door of Hope was 
established in prayer by a little 
company of the Lord’s watchful 
followers who met in the small 
alley-way at the rear of the Union 
Church lecture hall, Shanghai, 
God has been ceaselessly proving 
the absolute truth of His un- 
changeable word of promise. 
‘* Before all the people I will do 
marvels.”’ 

What hath God wrought ? He 
had long heard the cry of suffer- 
ing from thousands of women, 
young girls, and even helpless 
children ; surely there was joy 
in His Presence when the 
prayers of that little band blended 
with that other cry of sorrow in 
answer to which His hand was 
extended in help and blessing. 

Commencing with nothing but 


hearts full of confidence in His 


Almighty power to plant, to 
save, and to keep, the work 
now stands as a monument of 
witness to the glorious fact that 
before all the people He has 
done marvels. 

During these few years nearly 
nine hundred girls and children 
have been provided for; their 


physical, temporal, and spiritual” 


needs have been some of the 
means used in daily proving the 
faithfulness of our God whose 
mercies have been new every 
morning. These girls have been 


under direct Christian influence 
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Missionary News 


and teaching of the Homes for 
periods of not less than one year, 
and in many. cases for several 
years. 

While speaking with one 
whose poor little body so sadly 
bore: the marks of sin with its 
depth of cruelty, and knowing 
that she was so soon to leave us 
for that Home which Jesus has 
gone to prepare, we asked what 
she thought that Home would be 
like, and she replied: ‘‘A big 
Door of Hope.’ 

What hath God wrought in 
providing homes for these worse 
than homeless ones? 

Our overcrowded condition in 
the. first Home on the Seward 
Road brought forth earnest pre- 
vailing prayer and, via the throne, 
the heart of an anonymous giver 
was moved. Consequently, a 
large house aud about five mow 
of land was bought in Chiang- 
wan that our little ones might 
be provided with a home and 
fresh air. 7 

‘About that time a law was 
passed prohibiting the keeping 
of children in houses of ill-fame. 
Through the breaking of this 
law we received a large number 
of children whose ages ranged 
from three to fourteen, but the 
Lord who was not unmindful of 
our need sent us ten thousa d 
dollars (Mex.) from the Chris- 
tian Herald fund with which we 
built a row of five semi-foreign 
cottages, the first one of which 
is now the home of a happy 


family of little tots whom we 


delight to think of as our Peach- 


‘blossoms. 


What hath God wrought for 
the sick ones in our Homes? 

One of our older girls, whose 
owner had been fined by the 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL HOME, DOOR OF HOPE, SHANGHAI. 
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Mixed’ Court, was permitted to 
remain with us long enough to 
hear and believe the Gospel, 
when she was taken from us. 
Before her death she expressed 
a desire that the larger part of 
her money should be used by 
the Door of Hope. This sum, 
with other smaller gifts, was 


used in building the home we 


call ‘‘The Sanitarium,’’ and 
which is now occupied by the 
- children who need special care for 
their bodies. There have been 
many instances of remarkable 
answers to prayer for healing. 
What hath God wrought, 
that He might be _ publicly 
honoured and worshipped ? 

A need of a chapel was laid 
upon our hearts as the family 
had out-grown the capacity of 
the former meeting-room. Again 
He used the Home-call of one 
of His saints, and her family 
were constrained to build a 
memorial chapel for the use of 
our Chiangwan children and 
which can be opened to people 
from the village during preach- 
ing services. 

What hath God wrought, for 
the older girls, the unfortunate, 
the wronged, the wilfully wrong, 
and some mentally weak ones ? 

O! dear reader, it is in these 
Homes especially where is given 
every opportunity of entering, in 
some measure, into the fellow- 
ship of His sufferings; here also 
He does not fail in proving His 
faithfulness in answering prayer, 
even if withholding for a time. 

Our rented houses on North 
Chekiang Road were truly sancti- 
fied by His Presence. Zhere was 
the spiritual birthplace of many 
souls. Zhere were many battles 
fought in prayer, and ¢here our 
deepest needs of all kinds were 
made known to Him alone. In 
those houses we once again heard 
of the Home-call of another re- 
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deemed one in whose heart God 
had placed our need of an Indus- 
trial Home. The news of a 
legacy of five thousand dollars 
(gold) brought forth much praise 
and a deep sense of gratitude 
which brought us low before 
the Lord. This gift was later 


supplemented by others from 


members of the same family. 
Now the Industrial Home is 
coipleted and here we are con- 
tinually reminded of God’s per- 
fect gifts. Floods of sunshine and 
an ocean Of fresh air! ‘‘ Before 
all the people I will do marvels.’’ 
While this home is not yet 
wholly paid for, we kuow He 
will perfect what He has begun. 

At No. 24 Nanking Road, 
our Receiving Home, God has 
wrought a work unseen but not 
unknown in many sad homes. 
Erring wives have been returned 
to husbands. Girls have been 
restored to parents and incorri- 
gible girls have returned to our 
homes asking forgiveness of their 
teachers. 

By faith we see a much needed 
wall around the property and 
also other homes; for God will 
not be satisfied with what He 
has wrought while there are still 
thousands of these poor slaves of 
sin without a knowledge of 
His salvation for spirit, soul, and 
body. For this His work:—‘‘ Ye 
shall ask in my name, that will 
I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son.’’ Some- 


times He withholds the answer 


for a season, but His withhold- 


‘ings are not always denials. 


‘*God may not answer ? But He hears ! 
What consolation in the thought ! 
No prayer of yours is set at nought. 


Some urgent prayers for lawful 


things 
An instant answer often brings : 
But God’s delays are not denials, 


Though answers long deferred are 


trials ; 
He knows the limit of your years, 
And any day within that time, 
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May bring the gift for which you 
ine | 

Who knows? It may arrive to-day ! 

Who knows? It is upon the way! 

Ah! never fear that God declines 

An answer to these prayers of thine ; 


At the right time, for Him and thee . 


A glad response thine eyes shall see 
To every fervent prayer.’’ 


M. C. MorrRIs. 


All Protestant Churches Acting 
Together. 

This season is witnessing an 

unusual illustration of the funda- 

mental unity among Protestant 


_ Christians of all denominations. 


The leaders of nearly fifty of 
these denominations, including 
all of the larger ones, have en- 
tered upon a combined effort to 
enlist millions more of the rank 
and file of church members to 
do something to propagate the 
Christian religion, in addition 
to going to church themselves 
and helping to pay the local 
church expenses. The cam- 


paign is to head up next March 


in a simultaneous nation-wide 


canvass for all missions and. 


benevolences on the part of all 
churches of all denominations. 
The men whi have been study- 
ing the returns say that only 
about one-third of the Protestant 


church members have yet begun | 


to give anything to plant new 
churches in the needy places in 
America and among the unon- 
Christian nations of the world. 
This leaves probably fourteen 
or fifteen millions of church 
members yet to be enlisted as 
givers. The organized personal 
canvass is the method proving 
most successful in getting many 
thousands of these people to be 
regular subscribers and givers. 
The promoters of this effort, 
which goes under the name of 
the ‘‘United Missionary Cam- 
paign,’’ point out the fact that 


children. 


people. 


[December 


scarcely one-half of the adult 
population of America are mem- 
bers of any church. The Prot- 
estant churches have about 
23 millions of members in the 
aggregate, and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church reports about 13 
millions, including all baptized 
This leaves: about 35 
millions of people over 10 years 
of age who are not members of 
any church. Included in this 


unchurched population are mul- 


titudes of foreign-speaking peo- 
ple, speaking scores of different — 
languages. There is therefore 
plenty of room for aggressive 
home missionary work on the 
part of all the churches. 

It is also a time of unusual 
opportunity to propagate Chris- 
tianity among non-Christian na- 
tions. The foreign missionary 
work carried on for the past 
hundred years has been one of 
the principal causes of the great 
changes now taking place in 
Turkey, Persia, India, Japan, 
China, and other countries. 

The foreign missionary en- 
terprise has grown until it is a 
tremendous world-wide business, 
in which over 24,000 men and 
women missionaries are engaged 
and for which the Protestant 
churches of Christendom con- 
tribute over 30 million dollars 
annually. Of this total, fully 
one half comes from the United 
States which has come to be rec- 
ognized as the most important 
single factor in the world-wide 
extension of the Christian faith. 
native church of nearly 
three millions of communicant 
members has been built up, with 
four millions more of adherents. 
About six thousand of these | 
natives have been prepared by 


long courses of training for the 


Christian ministry and are now 
ordained pastors of their own 
But from every field 
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there are calls for great advances. 
The missionaries abroad believe 
that their total force should prob- 
ably be doubled in order to 
meet worthily the Present Oop- 
portunity. 
. In view of these great needs 
the home and foreign mission- 
ary leaders of the United States 
and Canada are engaging this 
year in a great combined effort to 
interest and enlist all churches 
more generally and more 
fully in this missionary busi- 
ness. They have requested and 
secured the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement to take general 
charge of the organization of the 


field campaign. The Mission- 
ary Education Movement has 
prepared an exhibit of literature 
which will be used at all of 
the conferences. ‘The plan is to 
hold interdenominational con- 
ferences, lasting two days each, 
in aS many cities and towns as 
possible. Already twenty-four 
teams of speakers have been or- 
ganized for the United States 
alone, in addition to several teams 
in Canada. The total number 
of conferences held will reach 
well over five hundred. 


(Prepared and sent out by the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 1 
Madison Ave., New York, especially 
for use in the secular press. ) 
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BIRTHS. 


At Luugcehichai, September 18th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. K. VATsAAS, C.I. M., 
a daughter (Olga Gjertrud Tugora). 

At Yiiauchow, October roth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. H. F. Wire, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Esther). 


At Honanfu, October 11th, to 


and Mrs. K.R. ANDERSON, Cc. 
a daughter (Elsa Elizabeth). 


At Kweichowfu, October 13th, to Mr. 


and Mrs. C. BROMBY, 
son (Edward). 

AT Peking, October 16th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. STANLEY, Y. M. C. A., 
a son (Rupert). 

AT Kuling, October 25th, to Mr. and 


Mrs. C. HOWARD Jupp, C. I. M., 


a daughter (Maybeth Anna). 


AT Kaifeng, October 28th, to Rev. 


and Mrs. HENDON M. HARRIS, S. B. 
M. (Amer.),a son (William Powell). 

AT Hankow, October 2gth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. O. HOLLANWEGER, C. I. 
M.,ason (Paul Otto). 


AT Nanking, November 8th, to Mr.” 


and Mrs. A. A. BULLOCK, a son 
Beckwith). 


MARRIAGE. 


AT Haukow, October r1th, Mr. R. 
ARENDT to Miss M. C. BA#@RBAUM, 
both C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 
Near Yu-hsien, Hunan, October 31st, 


Rev. A. C. LINDENMR&YER, U. E.C. 


M., aged 29 years. 


At Hankow, November 6th,. PAUL 
OTTO HOLLENWEGER. 

AT Chenchow, November 12th, 
ERNEST *‘MITCHELL, son of Rev. 
T. W. MITCHELL, of broncho-pneu- 
monia, aged 9 years. 

AT Hwaiyuan, November t2th, THo- 
MAS, the little son of SAMUEL and 
MARGARET WATTS COCHRAN, aged 
three years and ten months. 


ARRIVALS. 


September 27th, Mr. L. C. WILSON, 
¥; A. 

October 5th, Mr. and Mrs, H. A. 
WILBUR and family, Y. M. C. A. 

October 18th, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. 
HUBBARD, Y. M.C. A. 

October 22nd, Miss L. A. BATTY, 


M,, (ret.). 


October 23rd, Rev. G. and Mrs. 
ANDREW, Miss A. E. MELLOR, (ret.); 
Messrs. S. Hovre, M.B., B. S.; Cc. S. 


MCGHEE, J. A. ANDREW and G. H. 


October 24th, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. 
HAVES; Mr. and Mrs. F. E. WILBER, 
all Y.M.C. A. and Miss King, C. I. 
M., (ret.). 

October 28th, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 


CLARKE; Mr. and Mrs. C. HOWARD | 


BIRD (ret. ); Mrs. G. A. STALHAM- 
MAR, Misses A. O. FORSSBERG, A. M. 
L. HorfKRANTZ, A. JANZON, and F. 
Prytz (ret.) all C. I. M. 

October 29th, Mr. F.S. BROCKMAN; 
Mr. and Mrs, J. W. Nipps; Mr. and 


Mrs. C. H. McCroy and family ; ; Mr. 
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O. R. MAGILL; Mr. A. G. ROBINSON ; 
Mr. H. E. Dennis; Mr. P. B. ANDER- 
Son; Mr. R. B. Wear; Mr. L. B. 
MEAD; Mr. E. A. TURNER ; Mr. W. B. 
Perrus, (ret.); Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
GuTTery and Mr. J. E. all 
COA. 

November ist, Mr. and Mrs. H. H.: 
Curris, C. I. M., (ret.) ; Miss M. S. 
Wappitrt, A. C. M.; Mrs.. J. T. 
Procror and family ; Rev. and Mrs. 
J- TAYLOR ; Misses P. MASON, and 
B. E. BASSETT, all A. B. F. C. M., 
(ret.) 

November 2nd, Dr. and Mrs. G. A. 
HuntTLEY and family; Rev. and Mrs. 
I. B. CLARK and family, A. B. F.C. M., 
(ret.); Rev. aiid Mrs. V. E. SWENSON, 
Am. Luth. Mission; Rev. and Mrs. C. 
O. FARSBERG, Swed. Evan. Mission ; 
Miss E. PETERSON, (ret.) and Misses 
E. M. PerTerson, C. VILLADSEN, A. 
K. AAROE, all C. I. M. 

November 3rd, Messrs L.. KEINATH, 
R. SEELIGER, R. H. PAUL; Miss D. 
LINDVALL, (ret.); Mr. and Mrs. W. 
J. EMBE&ry and family ; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. CoATEs and two children; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. B. J.ewts and child; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. R. PORTWAY and 
child, Miss A. M. SIMPSON, (ret.) ; 
Misses E. Kuns, E. L. ECKHOFF, E.R. 
F. NONNENMACHER, A. H. CLAUSEN, 
L. O. GRIWING, E. M. FRASCH; Mr. 
J. Cerny, all C.I. M.; Rev. and Mrs, 
E. J. BLANDFoRD, N. W. Kiangsi 
Mission (ret:), Misses E. ROBEy and 
E. E. SMITH, both N. W. Kiangsi Mis- 
sion; Rev. and Mrs. WHITELAW and 
family, Uncon.(ret.); Misses EDWARDS 
and FoORGAN, M.D., both Un. Free 
Church of Scot. 

November 4th, Rev. G. H. WATERS, 
A. B. F. M.S. (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. 
B. R. LAWTON and family, M. E. M., 
ea Rev. and Mrs. J. W. LOWE and 

amily, Am. S. B.M.S., (ret.) ; Misses 

THOMASSON, HUNTER, P. LIDF, F. 
LIDE, all Am. S. B. M. S.; Miss I. 
Uncor. 

November 6th, Mrs. M. L. GRIFFITA 
and two children, Mrs. D. E. Hoste, 
Misses M. MurRAy, J. G. GREGG, F. 


L. Pack and A. R. DARLING, (ret.);_ 


Misses J. MCDONALD, M. B., M.R.C. 
S., L. R.C. P., ANNA SCHROTER, C. E. 
EasTon, E. O. TRENCH, E. M. DoveEy, 
L. I. MALET, and Mrs. MCDONALD, all 
C.I.M.; Mrs. PErrus and two children, 
Y. M. C. A.; Misses LAMBERT, (ret.), 
and Miss PEARSON, both C. M.S. 

November 8th, Mr. and Mrs. R. K, 
GoOnDER and four children, Misses A. 
GARLAND and S. GARLAND, (ret.); 
and Misses M. A. ROULSTON and E. 
G. Foot, all C. I. M. 
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November toth, Mr. and Mrs, E. B. 
VARDON and child, Eng. F. F. Miss, 
(ret.). 

November 11th, Dr. D. S. RoBERT- 
SON, Un. Free Ch. of Scot. 


November 12th, Mr. ALAN W. S, | 


Leg, and Mr. V. H. Gowan, both 
Am, Ch. Miss. | 
November 14th, Dr. C. M. STusBss, 


Eng. F, F. Mission. 
November 15th, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
V. ANDREWS and child, (ret.); Misses 


and A. R. ALLEN, 


(ret.), all CG. I. M.; Mr. Pe. DE 
VARGAS, Y. M.C. A. 

November 16th, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. 
and family, Miss 1. Hurc#- 
INSON, all Eng. F. F. Mission, Rey, 
E. O. and Mrs, B&INHOFF and three 
children and Miss A. ERIKSSON, 
(ret.), Miss M. WEGERLE, all C. I. M. 

November 18th, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
C. HARLOW and family, Eng. B. Mis- 
sion, (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. R. A. 
WHITELAW and child, C. M.S., (ret.); 
Mr. F, E. SHINDLER, C. I. M. (ret.). 

November 19th, Misses ALHYN and 
HACKETT, M.D., both Am. P. Mission. 

November 21st, Dr. and Mrs. H. D. 
ROBERTSON and family; Rev. and 
Mrs. W. E. SIBLEY and child ; Rev. 
and Mrs. C. R. CARSCALLEN and 
family, all C. M. M. (ret.); Dr. and 
Mrs. PoweéL.L, Am. B.; Rev.and Mrs. @ 
A. W. Linpsay C. M.M. (ret.); Dr. = 7 
and Mrs. COoPER, A. B. C. F. M. 4 

November 23rd, Rev. and Mrs. R. 
C. RicKER, W. China Union Univer- 
sity (ret.). 

November 24th, Miss J. D. ROBERT- | 
son, Uncon., (ret.). 

November 26th, Mr. W. C. JorRDON, 


DEPARTURES. 


October 12th, Mr. C. D. Havess, Y. 
M.C. A., for U. S. A. 

_ October 27th, Messrs. W. B. SLOAN 
and T. JAMES, both C. I. M., for 
England. 

November 7th, Mrs. J. PARKER,and 
Miss M. E. SWITZER, both C. M. M. 
to Canada, / | 

November 8th, Miss C. MORGAN, C. 
I. M., for North America; Miss L,. J. 
SHORE,C.and M.ALLIANCE, for U.S.A. 

November roth, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
COULTHARD and three children, C. I. 
M., for England. 

November 11th, Miss E. L. G1ruzs, C. 
I. M., for Australia ; Rev. and Mrs, G. 
and child and Miss SARTHER 
all Luth. Breth. Mission for U.S.A. 

November 22nd, Mrs. Morlzy and 
son, W. M. S., for England; Mrs. 
Jongs, C. C. Mission, for Switzerland. 
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REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. | 
Price $5.00. To Missionaries 


THE SAME AUTHOR. 
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Use MacGillivr 


appendix of phrases current in the wetting of new scholar 


starts with Romanized and so is 
He Quickest and Easiest to. Use. 


to ‘to issue forts, to spring up. M. 186 
to be distended, to feel a ‘sense of fulness. | 
ch‘act be or damp and mouldy. 
get rich, to‘lay up money. 


Half Calf. Price $8.00 to Missionaries. 
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